Vor. VI. 


POETRY. 


ADDRESS TO DEATH. 
BY MRS, HEMANS. 


O Sunshine and fair Earth! 
Sweet is your kindly mirth, 
Angel of death! yet. yet awhile delay! 
Too sad it is 
Thus in my spring of heart, 
With all the light and laughter of the day. 


For me the falling leaf 

Touches nochordof grief! 
No dark word in the rose’s bosom lies: 

Not one triumphal tone, 

Q@ne hue of hope, is gone 
From song or bloom beneath the summer skies. 


Call me not hence — 
Death, death, ere yet decay 
Over the golden hours one shade hath thrown: 
The poesy that dwells 
Deep in green woods and dells, 
Still to my spirit speaks of joy alone. 


Yet not for ! 
Not for the vernal breath 
Of winds, that shake forth music from the trees: 
Not for the splendour given 
T'o night's dark regal heaven— 
Spoiler! 1 ask thee not reprieve for these. 


But for the happy love, 

Whose light, where’er rove, 
Kindles al! nature to a sudden smile; 

Shedding on branch and flower 

A rainbow tinted shower Ww 
Ofricher life—spare, spare me yet awhile! 


Too soon, too soon thou'rt come! 
Toobeautifulis home: 
A home of gentle voices and kind eyes! 
And I the loved ofall, 
On whom kind blessings fall . 
From every lip—h! wilt thou rend such ties? 


Sweet sisters! weave achain 
My spirit to detain ; 1 
Hold me to earth with strong affection back! 
Bind me with mighty love 
Unto the stream, the grove, — 
Our daily paths—our life’s familiar track! 


Stay with me—gird me round! 
Your voices bear a sound 
Of hope—a light comes with you and departs: \ 


ush my soul’s hoding knell 
my souls of tarewell! \ 


How can I leave this ring of kindest hearts; 


Death! Grave! And are there those 
That woo your dark repose 
Midst the rich beauty of the glowing earth; 
Surely about them lies 
No world of loving eyes— 
Leave me, oh! leave me unto home and heatth! 


SELECT TALES. 


From the Lady’s Book. 
PRIZE TALE. 
MR3. WASHINGTON POTTS. 
BY MISS LESLIE, 
CONCLUDED. 


By this time the secret of the newly-papered walls 
had spread round both rooms; the conversation now 
turned entirely on colds and rheumatisms; there was 
much shivering and considerable coughing, and the 
demand for shawls increased. However, nobody ac- 

tually went home in consequence. 

Pana,” said Miss Montague, ‘let us all take 
French leave as soon as the oysters and chicken-salad 
have gone round.” 

Albina now came up to Aunt Quimby, (gladly 
perceiving that the old lady looked tired,) and pro- 

sed that she should return to her chamber, assur- 
ing her that the waiters should be punetual’y sent up 
toher. ‘I do not feel quite quite ready to go yet,” 
said Mrs. Quimby; ‘lam very well here. ut you 
need not mind me. Go back to your company, and 
talk a little to those three poor girls in the yellow 
frocks, that nobody has spoken to yet, except Brom- 
ley Cheston. When I am ready to go, I shall take 
French leave, as these English people call it.” 

But Aunt Quimby’s idea of French leave was very 
different from the usual aceeptation of the term; for 
having always heard that the French were a very 

lite people, she concluded that their manner of ta- 

ing leave must be cera respecttul and ce- 
remonious. ‘Therefore, having paid her parting 
compliments to Mrs. Pot's and the Montagues, she 
walked all round the roam, curtseying to everybody 
and shaking hands, and telling them she had come 
to take French leave. ‘To put an end to this ridicu- 
lous scene, Bromley Cheston (who had been on absi- 
duous duty all the evening) now came forward, and 
taking the old lady’s arm in his, offered to escort her 
up stairs. Aunt Quimby was much flattered by this 
unexpected civility from the finest looking young 
man in the room, and she smilingly departed with 
him, complimenting him on his politeness, and as- 
suring him that he was a real gentleman; trying also 
to make out the degree of relationship that existed 
between them. 
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**So mach for Buekingham,” said Cheston, as he 


rm down stairs after depositing the old lady at the 
door of her room. “ Fools of all ranks and of all 
ages are to me equally intolerable. 1 never can marry 
tuto such a family.” 

The party went on. 

**In the name of heaven, Mrs. Potts,” said Mrs. 
Montague, ‘* what induces you to patronize these 
people’” 

“ Why, they are the only tolerable persons in the 
neighbourhood,” answered Mrs. Potts, * and ve 
kind and obliging in their way. 1 really think Albi- 
ha a very sweet girl, very sweet indeed: and Mrs. 
Marsden is rather amiable too, quite amiable. And 
they are so grateful for any little notice I take of 
them, that it is really quite affeeting. Poor things! 
how much trouble they have given themselves in get- 
ting up this party. ‘hey look as if they had had a 
hard days work; and I have no doubt they will be 
obliged, in consequence, to pinch themselves for 
months to come; tor I can assure you their means are 
very small, very small indeed. As to this intolera- 
ble old aunt, | never saw her before, and as there is 
something rather genteel about Mrs. Marsden and 
her daughter; rather so at least about Albina; [ did 
not suppose they had any such relations belonging to 
them. I think, in future, 1 must confine myself en- 
tirely to the aristocracy.” 

** We deliberated tothe last moment,” said Mrs. 
Montague, “ whether we would come. But as Mr. 
Montague is going to write his tour when we return 
to England, he thinks it expedient to make some sa- 
erifices, for the sake of seeing the varieties of Ame- 
rican society.” 

** Oh! these people are not in society,” exclaim- 
ed Mrs. Potis eagerly. “I ean assure you these 
Marsdens have not the slightest pretensions to so- 
ciety. Oh! no—I beg of you not to suppose that 
Mrs. Marsden and her daughter are at all in socie- 
t 

TPhis conversation was overheard by Bromley 
Cheston, and it gave him more pain than he was 
willing to acknowledge even to himself, 

At length all the refreshments had gone their 
rounds, and the Montagues had taken real French 
leave; but Mrs. Washington Potts preferred a con- 
spleyous departure, and tmerefore e her adieu 
with a view of producing great effect. This was the 
signal for the company to break up, and Mrs. Mars- 
den gladly smiled them out, while Albina could have 


said with Gray’s Prophetess— 


“ Now my weary lips I close, 
Leave we, leave me to repose.” 

But, according to Mrs. Marsden, the worst of all 
was the poet, the professedly eccentric Bewley Gar- 
vin Gandy, author of the World of Sorrow, Elegy 
on a Broken Heart, Lines on a Suppressed Sigh, 
Sonnet to a Hidden Tear, Stanzas to Faded Hopes, 
&e. &e. and who was just now engaged in a tale call- 
ed ** The Bewildered,” and an Ove to the Waning 
Moon, which set him to wandering about the coun- 
try, and “kept him out o’ nights.” The poet, not 
being a man of this world, did not make his appear- 
ance at the party till the. moment of the bustle occa- 
sioned by the exitof Mrs. Washington Potts. He 
then darted suddenly into the ropm, and looked 
wild, 

We will not insinuate that he bore any resem- 
blance to Sandy Clark. He certainly wore ne cha- 
peau, and his coat was not in the least a la militaire, 
for it wasa dusky brown freck. His collar was open, 
in the fashion attributed to Byron, aod much affect- 
ed by seribblers who are incapable of imitating the 
noble bard in any thing but his follies. His bair 
looked as if he had just been tearing it, and his eyes 
seemed **in a fine frenzy rolling.” He was on his 
retura from ove of his moonlight rambles on the 
banks of the river, and his pantaloons and coat-skirt 
showed evident marks of having been deep amoung 
the cat-tails and splatter-docks that grew in the mad 
of its margin. 

Being a man that took no note of time, he wander- 
ed into Mrs. Marsden’s home between eleven and 
twelve o’clock, and remained an hour after the com- 
pany had gone; reclining at full length on a sofa, and 
discussing Barry Cornwall and Thomas Haynes Bay- 
ley, L. E. L. and Mrs. Cornwall Baron Wilsou.— 
Alter which be gradually became classical, and pour 
ed into the sleepy ears of Mrs. Marsden and Albina 
a parallel between ‘Tibullus and Propertius, a disser- 
tation on Alcwus and another on Menander, 

Bromley Chestoan, who had been escorting home 
two sets of young ladies that lived ‘‘far as the poles 
asunder,” passed Mrs. Marsden’s house on returning 
to his hotel, and seeing the lights still gleaming, he 
went in to see what was the matter, and kindly re- 
lieved his auat and cousin by reminding the poet of 
the lateness of the hour, and “fairly carrying him 
off. 

Aunt Quimby had long since been asleep. Bat 
before Mrs. Marsden and Albina could forget them- 


selves in “‘tir’d nature’s sweet restorer,” they lay 
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; awake for an hour, discussing the fatigues and vexa- 


tions of the day, and the mortifications of the even- 
ing. ‘*After all,” said Albina, ‘this party has cost 
us five times as much as itis worth, both in trouble 
and expense, and [ really cannot tell what pleasure we 
have derived fram it.” 

“No one expects pleasure at their own party,” re- 
plied Mrs. Marsden. ‘*But you may depend on it, 
this little Compliment to Mrs. Washington Potts will 
prove highly advantageous to us hereafter. And then 


ry | it is sometiang to be the only family in the neigh- 


bourbood that eould presume to do such a thing.” 

Next morning, Bromley Cheston received a letter 
which required his immediate presence in New 
York on business of importance. When he went to 
take leave of his aunt and cousin, he found them busi- 
ly engaged in the troublesome task of clearing away 
and putting in order; a task which is nearly equal to 
that of making the preparations for a party. They 
looked pale and spiritless, and Mrs. Washington 
Potts had just sent her three boys to spend the day 
with them. . 

When Cheston took Albina’s hand at parting, he 
felt it tremble, and her eyes looked as if they were 
filling with tears. ‘After all,” thought he, “she is 
a charming girl, and has both sense and sensibility.” 
‘1 am very nervous to-day,” said Albina, “‘the party 
has been too much for me; and I have in prospect for 
to-morrow the pain of taking leave of Mrs. Wash- 
ington Potis, who returns with all her family to Phi- 
ladelphia, 

“Strange infatuation,” thought Cheston, as he drop- 
ped Albinals hand, and made his parting bow. “I 
must see more of thisgirl, before | can resolve to trust 
my happiness to her keeping; 1 cannot share her 
heart with Mrs. Washington Potts. When [ re- 
turn from New York | will talk to her seriously 
about that ridiculous woman, and I will also remon- 
strate with her mother on the folly of straining every 
nerve in the pursuit of what she calls a certain style.” 

In the atternoon, Mrs. Potts did Albina the honour 
to send for her to assistin the preparations for to- 
morrow’s removal to town; and in the evening the 
three boys were all taken home sick, in consequence 
of having laid violent hands on the fragments of the 
feast: which fragments they had continued during the 
aay to almost without intermission. Also 
Randolph had thro%g Jefferson down stairs, and 
raised two green bumpSap his forehead, and Jeffer- 
sou had pinched La Fayetus fingers in the door till 
the blood came; not to mentivy various minor squab- 
bles and hurts. 

At parting, Mrs. Potts went so far as to kiss Albi- 
na, and made her promise to let her know itamedi- 
ately, whenever she or her mother came to the city. 

In about two weeks, Aunt Quimby finished ber 
visitation: and the, day after her departure Mrs. 
Marsden and Albina went to town to make their pur- 
chases for the season, and also with a view towards a 
party which they knew Mrs, Potts had in contem- 
plation. ‘This time they did not as usual stay with 
their relations, but they took lodgings at a fashiona- 
ble boarding-house where they could receive their 
**vreat woman,” comme il faut, 

On the morning after their arrival, Mrs. Marsden 
and her daughter, in their most costly dresses, went 
to visit Mrs. Potts, that she might be apprised of 
their arrival; and they found her in a spacious honse, 
expensively and ostentatiously furnished. After 
they had waited till even their patience was nearly 
exhausted, Mrs. Potts came down stairs to them, 
but there was evidently a great abatement in her af- 
fability. She seemed uneasy, looked frequently to- 

wards the door, got up several times and went to the 
window, and appeared fidgetty when the bell rung. 
At last there came in two very flaunting ladies, whom 
Mrs. Potts received as if she considered them peo- 
ple of consequence. ‘hey were not introduced to 
the Marsdens, who after the entrance of these new 
visiters sat awhile in the pitiable situation of cyphers, 
and then took their leave. ** Strange,” said Mrs. 
Marsden, ** that she did not say a word of her party.” 

Three days after their visit, Mrs. Washington 
Pottsdeft cards for Mrs. and Miss Marsden, without 
inquiring if they were at home. And they heard 
from report that her party was fixed for the week 
after next, and that it was expected to be very splen- 
did, as it was to introduce her daughter who had just 
quitted boarding-school. The Marsdens had seen 
this young lady, who had spent the August holidays 
with her parents. She was as silly as her mother, 
and as dull as her father in the eyes of all who were 
not blindly determined to think ber otherwise, or 
who did not consider it particularly expedient to up- 
hold all of the name of Potts. 

At length they heard that the invitations were go- 
ing out for Mrs, Potts’ party, and that though very 
bpree it was not to be general; which meant that only 

ne or two of the members were to be selected from 
each family with whom Mrs. Potts thought proper 
to acknowledge an acquaintance. From this momeut 
Mrs. Marsden, who at the best of times had never 


really been treated with much respect by Mrs. Potts, 


gave up all hope of an invitation for herself; but she 
counted certainly on one for Albina, and every ring 
at the door was expected to bring it. There were 
many rings but no invitation, and poor Albina and 
her mother took turns in watching at the window. 

At last Bogle was seen to come up the steps with 
a handful of notes; and Albina, regardless of all rule, 
ran to the front door herself. They were cards for 
a party, but not Mrs, Potts’, and were intended for 
two other ladies that lodged in the house. 

Every time that Albina went out and came home, 
she inquired anxiously of all the servants if no note 
had been left for her. Still there was none. And 
her mother still insisted that the note must have 
come, but had been mislaid afterwards, or that Bo- 
gle had lost it in the street. 

Wednesday,. Thursday, Friday, and Saturday 
passed over, and still no invitation. Mrs. Marsden 
talked mach of the carelessness of servants, and had 
no doubt of the habitual negligence of Messrs. Bo- 
gle, Shepherd, and other * fashionable party-men.” 
Albina was almost sick with * hope deferred.” At 
last, when she came home on Monday morning from 
Second street, her’mother met her at the door with 
a delighted face, and showed her the long-desired 
note, which had just been brought by Mrs. Potts’ 
own man. The party was to take place in two days: 
and so great was now Albina’s happiness, that she 
scarcely feit the fatigue of searching the shops for 
articles of attire that were very elegant and yet not 
too expensive; and shopping with a limited purse is 
certainly no trifling exercise both of mind and body; 
so also is the task of going round among fashionable 
mantua-makers in the hope of coaxing them to un- 
dertake a dress at a short notice. 

Next morning, Mrs. Potts sent for Albina imme- 
diately after breakfast, aad told her that as she knew 
her to be very clever at all sorts of things, she wanted 
her to stay that day and assist in the preparations for 
the next. Mrs. Potts, like many other people who 
live in showy houses and dress extravagantly, was 
very economical in servants. She gave such low 
wages that none would come to her who could get 

laces any where else, and she kept them on such 
imited allowance that none would stay with ber who 
were worth having. 

Fools are seldom consistent ttrete narture. 
They geneyally (to use a homely expression) strain 
at guats an! swallow camels. 

About noon, Albina having occasion to consult 
Mrs. Potts concerning something that was to be 
done, found her in the front parlour with Mrs, and 
Miss Montague. After Albina had left the room, 
Mrs. Montague said to Mrs. Potts—* Is not that the 
girl that lives with her miother at the place on the ri- 
ver, | forget what you call it?—I mean the niece of 
the aunt.” 

** That is Albina Marsden,” replied Mrs. Potts. 

** Yes,” pursued Mrs. Montague, * the people. 
that made so great an exertion to give you a sort of 
party, and honoured Mr. and Miss Montague and 
myself with invitations.” 

**She’s not to be here to-morrow night, Lhope!” 
exclaimed Miss Montague, 

** Really,” replied Mrs, Potts, “I could do no 
less than ask her. ‘fhe poor thing did her very best 
to be civil to usall last summer.” 

**Oh!” said Mrs, Montague, ** in the country one 
is willing sometimes to take up with such company 
as we should be very sorry to acknowledge in town. 
You assured me that your party to-morrow night 
would be extremely recherchee. Andas it is so ear- 
ly in the season, you know that it is necessary to be 
more particular now than at the close of the cam- 
paign, when every one is tired of parties and unwil- 
ling to get new evening dresses lest they should be 
out of fashion before they are wanted again. Excuse 
me, | speak only from what I have heard of Ameri- 
ean customs,” 

**] am always particular about my parties,” said 
Mrs. Potts. 

‘*A word in your ear,” continued Mrs, Mon- 
tague. “Js it not impolitic, or rather are you not 
afraid to bring forward so beautiful a girl as this 
Miss Martin on the very night of your own daugh- 
ter’s debut.” 

Mrs. Potts looked alarmed for a moment, and 
then recovering herself said—‘* I have no fear of 
Miss Harriet Angelina Potts being thrown in the 
shade by a litue country girl like this. Atbina Mars- 
den is pretty enough, to be sure—at least, rather 
pretty—but then there is a certain style—a certain 
air which she of course—in short, a certain style—” 

“ As to what you call a certain style,” said Mrs, 
Montague, “1 do not know exactly what you mean. 
If it signifies the air and manner of a lady, this Miss 
Martin has as mueh of it as any other American girl. 
To me they are all nearly alike. I cannot distin- 
guish those minute shades of difference that you all 
make such a point of. In my unpractised eyes the 
daughters of your mechanics and shopkeepers look 
as well and behave as well as the daughters of your 
lawyers and doctors, for I find your nobility is chief- 
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made up of these two professions, with the addi- 
tion.of afew merchants; and you call every one a 
merchant that does aa sell his commodities by the 
i the single quart. 
Miss Montague, “ if that 
ir] is to be here 1 don’t wish to come. I can’t en- 


ure her.” ine 

« Take my advice,’’ continued Mrs. Montague to 
PP, ty "and ut off this Miss Martin. If she 
was not so strikingly handsome, she might pass un- 
noticed in the crowd. But her beauty will attract 

neral observation, and you will be obliged to tell 
exactly who she is, where you gone her up, and 
to give or to hear an account 0 her famil 
her connexions: and from the specimen we have had 
in the old aunt, I doubt if they will bear a very mi- 
pute scrutiny. So if she 7 invited, endeavour to un- 
invite her.” 

“fam sure I wouid willingly do that,” replied 
Mrs. Potts, ‘* but I can really think of no excuse.” 

«Oh! send her a note to-morrow,” answered Mrs. 
Montague, carelessly, and rising to depart, “* any 
thing or nothing, 80 that you only signify to her that 
she is not to come.” 

All day Mrs. Potts was revolving in her mind the 
most feasible means of preventing Albina from ap- 
pearing at the party; and her conscience smote her 
when she saw the unsuspecting girl so indefatigable 
in assisting with the preparations. Before Albina 
went home, Mrs. Potts had come to the conclusion 
to follow Mrs. Montague’s advice, but she shrunk 
from the task of telling her so in person, She de- 
termined to send her, next morning, a concise note, 
politely requesting her not to come; and she intended 
afterwards to call on her and apologize, on the plea 
of her party being by no means general, but still so 

that every inch of room was an object of impor- 
tance; also that the selection consisted entirely of 
persons well known to each other and accustomed to 
meet in company, and that there was every reason to 
fear that her gentle and modest friend Albina would 
have been unable to enjoy herself among so many 
strangers, &c. Kc. These excuses, she knew were 
very flimsy, but she trusted to Albina’s (pap 
and she thought she could smooth off all by inviting 
both her and her mother to a sociable tea. 

Next morning, Mrs. Potts, who was on no occasion 
very ready with her pen, considering that she pro- 
fessed to be au fait to every thing, employed near 
an hour in manufacturing the following note to Al- 
bina. 

‘‘Mrs. Washington Potts’ compliments to Miss 
Marsden, and she regrets being under the necessity 
of dispensing with Miss M.’s company to join the 
social circle at her mansion house this evening.— 
Mrs. P. will explain hereafter, hoping Mrs. and 
Miss M. are both well. Mr. W. P. requests his 
respoute tv beth iadics, as well as Miss Potts, and 
their little favourite Lafayette desires his best 
love.” 

This billet arrived while Albina had gone to her 
mantua-maker to have her new dress fitted on for the 
last time. Her mother opened the note and read it; 
a liberty which no parent should take with the cor- 
respondence of a grown-up daughter. Mrs. Mars- 
den was shocked at its contents, and at a loss to guess 
the motive of so strange an interdiction. At first 
her only emotion was resentment against Mrs. Potts. 
Then she thought of the disappointment and morti- 
fication of poor Albina, whom she pictured to her- 
self passing a forlorn evening at home, perhaps cry- 
ing in her own room. Next she recollected the ele- 
gant new dress in which Albina would have looked 
80 beautifully, and which would now be useless. 

*€Oh!” soliloquized Mrs. Marsden, ‘‘ what a pity 
this unaccountable note was not dropped and lost in 
the street. But then, of course, some one would 
have found and read it, and that would have been 
worse than all. How could Mrs. Potts be guilty of 
such abominable rudeness, as to desire poor Albina 
not to come, after she had been invited. But great 
people think they may do any thing. I wish the 
note had fallen into the fire before it came into my 
hands; then Albina would have known nothing of it; 
she would have gone tothe pany, looking more 
charmingly than ever she did in her life; and she 
would be seen there, and admired, and make new 
acquaintances, and Mrs. Potts could do no other- 
wise than behave to her politely in her own house. 
Nobody would know of this vile billet, which per- 
haps after allis only a joke, and Mrs. Potts will 
send for her to-morrow and make a satisfactory ex- 
planation. But then, to-night, if Albina could only 

t there to-night. What harm can possibly arrive 

rom my not showing her the note till to-morrow.— 
Why should the dear girl be deprived of all the plea- 
sure she anticipated this evening. And even if she 
expected no enjoyment whatever, still how great 
will be the advantage of having her seen at Mrs, 
Washington Potts’ select party, it will at once get 
her on in the world. Of course, Mrs. Potts will 
conclude that the note miscarried, and will treat her 
as if ithad never been sent. I am really most 
strongly tempted to suppress it and Jet Albina go.” 

The more Mrs. Marsden thought of this project 
the less objectionable itappeared to her. When she 
saw Albina come home delighted with her new dress 
which fitted her exaetly, and when she heard her im- 
patiently wishing that evening was coine, this weak 
and ill-judging mother could not resolve (as she af- 
terwards said) to dash all her pleasant anticipations 
to the ground and demolish her castles in the air.— 
** My daughter shall be happy to-night,” thought 
she, ‘‘whatever may be the event of to-morrow.” She 
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hastily concealed the note, and kept her resolution 
of not mentioning it to Albina. c 

Evening came, and Albina’s beautiful hair was ar- 
ranged and decorated by a fashionable French bar- 
ber. She was drest, and she looked charmingly. 

Albina knew that Mrs. Potts had sent an invita- 
tion to thé United States Hotel for Lieutenant Ches- 
ton, who was daily expected, but had not yet return- 
ed from New York, and she regretted much that she 
could not go to the party under his eseort, She 
knew no one else of the company, and had no alter- 
native but to send for a carriage and proceeded thith- 
er by herself, after her mother had despatched re- 
ated messengers to the hotel to know it Mr. 
Cheston had yet arrived, for he was certainly ex- 
pected back that evening. 

As Albina drove to the house, she felt all the ter- 


rors of ditlidence coming upon her, ‘and already re-| g 


pented that she had ventured on this enterprise 
alone. On arriving, she did not go into the ladies’ 
room, but gave her hood and cloak at Once to a ser- 
vant, and tremulously requested another attendant 
to inform Mr. Potts that a lady wished to see him. 
Mr. Pottsaccordingly came out into the hall, and 
looked surprised at finding Albina there, for he had 
heard his wife and daughter talking of the note of 
interdiction, But concluding, as he often did, that 
it was in vain for him to try to comprehend the pro- 
ceedings of women, he thought it best to say noth- 
ing. 

Se Albina requesting him to accompany her on 
her entrance, he gave her his arm in silence, and 
with a very perplexed face escorted her into the 
principal room. As he led her up to his wife, his 
countenance gradually changed from perplexity to 
something like fright. Albina paid her compliments 
to Mrs. Potts, who received her with evident amaze- 
ment, and without replying. Mrs. Montague, who 
sat next to the lady of the mansion, opened still wid- 
er her immense eyes, and then “to make assurance 
doubly sure” applied her opera-glass. Miss Mon- 
tague first stared and then laughed. 

Albina, much disconcerted, turned to look for a 
seat; Mr. Potts having withdrawn his arm. As she 
retired to the only vacant chair, she heard a half 
whisper running along the line of ladies, and though 
she could not distinguish the ‘words so as to make 
any connected sense of them, she felt that they al- 
luded to her. 

** Can | believe my eyes?” said Mrs. Potts. 

** ‘The assurance of American girls is astonish- 
ing,” said Mrs. Montague. 

** She was forbidden to come,” said Miss Mon- 
tague to a young lady beside her. ‘** Mrs. Potts her- 
selt forbade her to come.” 

**She was actually prohibited,” resumed Mrs. 
Montague leaning over to Mrs, Jones. 

**L sent her myself a note of prohibition,” said 
Mrs. Potts leaning over to Mrs, Smith, ‘ t bad 
serious objections to her being bere.” 

* | never saw such downrist impudence,” pur- 
sued Mrs. Montague.“ dhis 1 suppose is one of 
the consequences of the liberty, and freedom and 
independence that yea Americans are always talk- 
ing about. I.must ell Mr. Montague, for really this 
is too good to Jose,” 

Avd beckoning her husband to come to her,— 
*© My dear,” said she, ‘put down in your memoran- 
dum-book, that when American married ladies in- 
vile young ladies to parties, they on second thoughts 
forbid them to come, and that the said American 
young ladies boldly persist on coming, in spite of the 
forbiddance.” 

And she then related to him the whole affair, at 
full length, and with numerous embellishments, 
looking all the time at poor Albina. 

The story was soon Circulated round the room in 
whispers aud murmurs, and no one had candour or 
kinduess to suggest the possibility of Miss Marsden’s 
having never received the note. 

Albina soon perceived herself to be an object of 
remark and aaimadversion, and she was sadly at a 
loss to divine the cause. ‘lhe two ladies that were 
nearest to her, rose up and left their seats, while 
two others edged their chairs farther off. Sheknew 
no one, she was introduced to no one, but she saw 
that every one was looking at her as she sat by her- 
self, alone, conspicuous, and abashed. was 
waiting for a lady that came always last, and the 
whole company seemed to have leisure to gaze on 
poor Albina and to whisper about her. 

Her situation now became intolerable. She felt 
that there was nothing left for her but to go home. 
Unluckily she had ordered the carriage at eleven 
o’elock. At last she resolved on making a great ef- 
fort; and on plea of a violent headache (a plea which 
by this time was literally true) to ask Mrs, Potts if 
she would allow a servant to bring a coach for her. 

After several attempts, she rose for this purpose; 
but she saw at the same moment that all eyes were 
turned upon her. She tremblingly and with down- 
cast looks advanced till she got into the middle of 
the room, and then all her courage deserted her at 


once, when she heard some one say, ‘1 wonder what 
she is going to do next.” 


She stopped suddenly and stood motionless, and 
she saw Miss Potts giggle, and heard her say to a 
school girl near her—* J suppose she is going to 
speak a speech.” She tarned very pale, and felt as 
it she could gladly sink into the floor, when sudden- 
ly some One took her hand, and the voice of Bromley 

heston said to her— Albina—Miss Marsden—I 
will conduct you wherever you wish to go”—and 
then lowering his tone, he asked her—* Why this 
agitation—what has happened to distress you?” 


Cheston had just arrived from New York, having <= 


been detained on the way by an accident that hap- 

ned to one of the bate, and finding that Mrs. 
Marsden was in town, and had that day sent several 
messages for him, he repaired immediately to her 
lodgings. He had intended declining the invitation 
of Mrs. Potts, but when he found that Albina had 
gone thither, he hastily changed his dress and went to 
the party. When he entered, what was his amaze- 
ment to see her standing alone in the centre of the 
room, and the company whispering and gazing at 
her. 

Albina on hearing the voice of a friend, the voice 
of Bromley Cheston, was completely overcome, and 
she covered her face and burst into tears. ‘*Albina,” 
said Cheston, ‘I will not now ask an explanation; | 
see that whatever may have happened, you had best 
o home.”—**Oh! most gladly, most thankfully,” 
she exclaimed in a voice almost inarticulate with 
sobs. Cheston drew her arm within his, and bowing 
to Mrs. Potts, he led Albina out of the apartment, 
and condueted her to the stairease, whence she went 
to the ladies’ room to compose herself a little, and 
prepare for her departure. i 

Cheston then sent one servant for a carriage and 
another to tell Mr. Potts that he desired to speak 
with him in the hall, Potts came out with a pale 
frightened face, and said—‘*‘Indeed, sir—indeed, | 
had nothing to do with it; ask the women. It was all 
them entirely. It was the women that laughed at 
Miss Albina and whispered about her.” 

‘*For what?” demanded the lieutenant. 
on knowing for what cause.” 

‘Why sir,” replied Potts, “she came here to my 
wife’s party, after Mrs. Potts had sent her a note 
desiring her to stay away; which was certainly an 
odd thing for a young lady to do.” 

“There is some mistake,” exclaimed Cheston, 
‘VJ stake my life that she never saw the note.— 
And now, for what reason did Mrs. Potts write such 
anote? How did she dare—” 

“Oh!” replied Potts stammering and hesitating, 
‘‘women will have their notions; men are not half 
so particular about their company. Somehow, after 
Mrs. Potts had invited Miss Albina, she thought on 
farther consideration that poor Miss Albina was not 
quite genteel enough for her party. You know all 
the women now make a great point of being genteel. 
But, indeed, sir, (observing the storm that was 
gathering on Cheston’s brow) indeed, sir—J was not 
in the leastto blame, 1t was altogether the fault of 
my wife.” . 

The indignation of the lieutenant was so highly ex- 
cited, that nothing could have checked it but the re- 
collection that Potts was in his own house. At this 
moment Albina came down stairs, and Cheston took 
her hand and said to her—‘*‘Albina, did you receive a 
note trom Mrs. Potts interdicting your presence at 
the party,” —“‘Oli! wo, iudecd!” exclaimed Albina, 
amazed at the question, ‘‘Surely she did not send 
me such a note.”—**Yes, she did though,” said Potts 
quickly. “Is it then necessary for me to say,” said 
Albina indignantly, ‘‘that under those cireamstances 
nothing could have induced me to enter this house, 
now or ever. I saw or heard nothing of the note.— 
And is this the reason that 1 have been treated so 
rudely—so cruelly—” 

Upon this Mr. Potts made his eseape, and Ches- 
ton having put Albina into the carriage, desired the 
coachman to wait afew moments. He then returned 
to the drawing-room, and approached Mrs. Potts 
who was standing with half the company collected 
round her, and explaining with great volubility the 
whole history of Albina Marsden, On the appear- 
ance of Cheston she stopped short, and all her audi- 
tors looked toolish. 

The young officer advanced into the centre of the 
circle, and first addressing Mrs. Potts, he said toher 
—*‘In justice to Miss Marsden, I have returned ma- 
dam to inform you that your note of interdiction, 
with which you have so kindly made all the company 
acquainted, was till this moment unknown to that 
young lady. But even had she come wilfully, and 
in the full knowledge of your prohibition, no eiream- 
Stances whatever could justify the rudeness with 
which I find she has been treated. I have now only 
to say that if any gentleman presumes either here or 
hereafter to cast a reflection on the conduct of Miss 
Albina Marsden, in this or in any other instance, he 
must answer to me for the consequences. And if I 
find that any lady has invidiously misrepresented 
this oceurrence, | shall insist on an atonement from 
her husband, her brother or her admirer.” 

He then bowed and departed, and the company 
looked still more foolish. 


“This lesson,” thought Cheston, **will have the 
salutary effect of curing Albina of her predominant 
follies. She isalovely girl after all, and when 
withdrawn from the inflaence of her mother will 
make a charming woman and an excellent wife,” 

Before the carriage stopped at the residence of 
Mrs. Marsden, Cheston had made Albina an offer of 
his heart and hand, and the offer was not refused, 

Mrs. Marsden was scarcely surprised at the earli- 
ness of Albina’s return from the party, for she had a 
seeret misgiving that all was not right, that the sup- 
pression of the note would not eventuate well. and 
she bitterly regretted having done it. When her 
daughter related to her the story of the evening, Mrs. 
Marsden was overwhelmed with compunction and 
though Cheston was present, she could not refrain 
from acknowledging at once her culpability, for it 
certainly deserved no softername. Cheston and Al- 
bina were shocked at this disclosure, but in eompas- 


insist 


sion to Mrs. Marsden they forbore to add to her 


distress by a single comment. Cheston 
wes his to Albina as he 
0 ou are or ev: i a 
er with Mrs, ashington 
ext morning, Cheston seri i 

and absurdity of sacrificing their eomfort, their tim? 
their money, and indeed their self-respect to 
paltry distinetion of being capriciously noticed 
few vain, silly, heartless people, inferior to themech, : 
in every thing but in wealth and in a slight tineture 
of soi-disant fashion; and who, after all, only took 
them on or threw them off as it suited their own con- 


“What you say is true, Bromley,” repli 
Mrs. Marsden, begin to view 
their proper light, and as Albina remarks, we a he 
to profit by this last lesson. To tell the exact t a“ 
I have heard since I came to town that Mrs. Wash 
— — is, — all, by no means in the first 
circle, and it is whispered ¢ sband 

“No matter for her circle or her origin,” sai 
ion should be that which is superiori 
of mind and manners.” 

Next day Lieutenant Cheston escort 
afterwards he was sent.unex ize i 
the West Indies, 

He returned in the spring, 
den more rational than he ha 
Albina highly improved by aj 
ing which he had marked out for her, and still more 
by her intimacy with a truly genteel, highly talented 
and very amiable family from the eastward, who had 
recently bought a house in the village, and in whose 
society she often wondered at the infatuation which 
had led her to faney such a woman as Mrs. Washing- 
ton Potts, with whom, of course, she never had any 
farther communication. 

A recent and very large bequest to Bromley Ches- 
tonfrom a distant relation, made it no longer neces- 
sary that the young lieutenant should wait for pro- 
motion before he married Albina; and accordingly 
ther union took place immediately on his return, 

Before the Montagues left Philadelphia to prose- 
cule their journey to the south, there arrived an ace 
quaintance of theirs from England, who injudicious- 
ly *‘told the secrets of his prison-house,” and made 
krown in whispers ‘not loud but deep,” that Mr. 
Didley Montague, of Normancourt Park, Hants, 

tlias Mr. John Wilkins, of Lamb’s Conduit street, 
erkenwell,) had long been well known in London 
@ a reporter fora newspaper: that he had recenily 
narried a widow, the ci-devant governess of a Somere 
Town Boarding-school, who had drawn her ideas of 
ashionable life from the columns of the Moraing 
Post, and whe famished her pupils so much to her 
own profit that she had been able to retire on a sort 
of fortune. With the assistance of this fund, she 
and her daughter (the young lady was in reality the 
offspring of her mother’s first marriage) had accom- 
panied Mr. Wilkins across the Atlantic: all three 
assuming the lordly name of Montague, as one well 
calculated to strike the republicans with proper awe. 
The truth was, that for a suitable consideration prof- 
fered by a tory publisher, the soi-disant Mr. Mone 
tague had undertaken to add another octavo to the 
numerous volumes of gross misrepresentation and 
real ignorance that profess to contain an impartial 
account of the United States of America, 


and found Mrs. Mars- 
d ever known her, and 
udicious course of read- 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
A LEAF FROM MY JOURNAL.—28r L. 


[The cireumstances related in the following tale, 
actually occurred under my own observation whilst 
resident in the city of Lisbon; and though the names 
are changed, and the descriptions rather embellished, 
the facts are essentially trae. Those who are ace 
quainted with the localities mentioned, will readily 
recognize them as drawn from the volume of reality, 
not fiction. } 

THE NUN.—a ROMAN CATHOLIC STORY. 

© Come out from the world, and be separate from 
them; and I will be a Father to yeu, and ye shall be 
my sons and daughters, saith the Lord God Al- 
mighty.”— St. Paul. 

The sun was setting in all the splendour of a Pore 
tuguese autumn behind the beautiful waters of the 
Tagus, and the last rays of his glory fell on the se- 
eluded tower of the Convent de I’ Annunciation, shed- 
ding a shower of golden light around the holy builds 
ing. The evening breeze came softly off the water, 
perfumed with the fragrance of the orange and citron 
groves, while the lessening hum of the city, the 
cheerful carol of the peasant and vine dresser as they 
turned homewards their wearied feet, and the ocea- 
sional tinkle of the mule bells, announced the coming 
season of repose,and proclaimed man’s labour finishe 
ed for the day. The vesper bell had ceased to “ 
and sweetly rose on the air the choral hymo 
thanksgiving and love from the holy dwelling rey 
and peace; the peasant paused when he heard the 
hymn of praise; and, lifting his bonnet from his sun- 
burnt brow, repeated his Ave Maria, and turned to 
bless those who dwelt there in innocence and virtue. . 
Situated about a mile from the city of Lisbon, a 
almost encircled by the Tagus, which seemed to gir- 
dle it around asa and or thing, 
ed amidst groves and flowers, whose frag’ 
beauty on emblems of the peaceful dwellers one 
were offered to God above, the convent had ae 
been a blessing and a glory to all the inhabi 


. The Abbess was of gentle blood, and though 
the world in which she once mixed had left a air 
bled shade on her venerable brow, yet she was mild, 
; iet of rule, benevolent of 
affectionate, and pious,—qule loved 
heart, and charitable of hand. The —— 
abbess well, and the surrounding poor Dies i 
name. Her life, and that of the convent's Inma 
was one of active benevolence, not of bigoted auste- 
rity; and many helpless orphan, many 
widow’s tears had there been dried—many a 
ed offender had there learned to * abhor himself,an 
repent in dust and ashes;” many a returning naees 
had there found an asylum in which she might “* sin 
The evening service was over, the last notes of the 
vesper hymn had died awa ,»—the lights were extin- 
ished, and the nuns had eft the chapel; yet os 
gure reclined in motionless abstraction upon the al- 
tar steps, gazing through the western window of the 
chapel as earnestly as though her eager glance could 
pierce the golden veil of clouds, and look into the 
dwelling of the sky. She wore the dress of a white 
novice, and as the reflected glow of sunset fell on her 
face and form, she might well have imaged the guar- 
dian angel of the good, enshrined in holiness and 
light. The novice’s veil could not conceal the placid 
beauty of that young face, nor the plaited folds of 
her dress hide the perfect symmetry of those grace- 
ful limbs; but there was an expression in her upraised 
eyes—lovelier, dearer, holier far than beauty—an 
expression of purity and faith, a sweet, beseeching 
look of love, such as Mary wore when she sat at Je- 
sus’ feet. } 

** Aye,” she said in low, unconscious murmurs, 
** aye, he is suaken now; but heaven and earth still 
glow with his departing brightness; even so the dy- 
ing smile of the fuithful christian gives promise of a 
blessed résurrection. Fare’ thee well awhile! thou 
wondrous work of an all-wise God!—a few hours, 
and thou wilt rise to gild my welcome, bridal morn!” 

**Eulalie, my child,” said a sweet, low voice near 
her, ‘“‘ why are you here alone? is your spirit trou- 
bled, and do you now regret your lot?” 

“«* Dearest mother, no, oh no!” answered the no- 
vice, pew the hand of the abbess warmly to her 
lips; ** trouble and I have almost parted, for all is 
peace here;” she laid the lady’s hand upon her hesrt; 
*¢ and for regret, [know none but for my own unwor- 
thiness.” ‘The lady bent her lips to the young brow 
of the novice, and said fervently: ‘* May the mother 
of peace ever preserve you thus, my child! but so 
to the oratory, for your relations in the flesh await 
you there.” Eulalie arose, and kissed again the h- 
dy abbess’ hand, and bent in deep reverence before 
the holy altar, then went to the oratory, and was som 
fondly clasped to her agitated mother’s breast. | 

“My child! my child! my beautiful, my own. 
—and do I press thee for the last time within my 
arms’ I cannot, I will not'lose you—nay, answer 
hot: you will be lost to me, if once professed a nun.” 

**Think it not, my dearest mother! Will your 
Eulalie love her own dear mother less, because she 
has renounced a false and fleeting world, where joy 
passeth away, and peace is not?” 

** But thou art so young, so fair, my child!—so 
fall of grace and gentleness! Thou wert my pride 
and glory; and when every lip extolled thy beauty, 
my heart would leap to think that thoe wert mine: 
and must I see the convent’s gloomy wails” —— 

**Oh, hush! mine own dear mother, hush!” softly 
interrupted Ealalie, putting her hand upon her mo- 
ther’s lips. ‘* Even were [ all your partial fondness 
paints, is any thing too good for God? Oh! how 
wondrous is His grace, that will accept the poor an- 
worthy offering! I came here a bruised reed, a smo- 
king flax, and worldly pride would have scorned a 
heart forsaken of its earliest love—so did not He, its 
Maker and its God: He hath received the wounded 
lamb into His fold, and thrown around the falling 
flower His arm of everlasting love—ever blessed be 
His name!” 

There was a deep solemnity in the tones of the 
young novice—an unfeigned gratitude and praise, 
that awed the sorrowing mother into silence. A 
sister of Eulalie, who had hung back in tears, now 
ad her arms around the sweet enthusiast, and 
said— 

‘* But are you happy to be a nun, Eulalie?” 

a Yes, dear Therese! my mind is all blessed tran- 
quillity and peace, except when I meditate upon my 

aviour’s love, and then my beart swells, and I could 
weep for very gratitude and joy.” 

“Oh, Eulalie! it was not always so—once you 
eect for a different bridal, with different feel- 

ngs. 

he had struck a chord that even now rang falsely, 
and a troubled shade clouded for a moment the se- 
a — of Eulalie: it was a minute before she 

Swered: 

_* Yes—my heart was then all the world’s, and va- 
nity and vexation were its portion. That time is 
still recalled as the remembrance of an unquiet 
dream—as the blessed soul, who has crossed into 
ne pee land, looks back on the stormy waters 

“Oh, my daughter!” said her mother, ‘often 
have I wished that your father had permitted your 
union with Victor d’Alhama; tell me, is your love 
for him quite forgotten, Eulalie?” 
ame Net forgotten,” replied the young girl, thought- 

ly, “but quite conquered. You, my mother, 
once knew the idolatry of my heart—I will show you 
now its happy change: When I first knew V ictor, l 
Pe as few love—as God has forbidden us to love a 
sinful mortal; I raised an idol in my soul, and invest- 


ssed her | ha 
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ed it with e 

then knelt oo 
When my father 
Tloved him a 
before; and had 


attribute of nobility and perfection; 
and worshipped my fancy’s work. 

refused him because he was poor, 
more devotedly than 
it en permitted to me, I could 
ve endured with him the extremes of indigence, 
Oppression, and contempt—I could have suffered 
want, misery, and despair, by his side, without a 
murmur—I could have smiled at imprisonment, tor- 
ture and death for him.” 

As Eulalie recalled the passionate love of former 
days, a blush more of earth than heaven flashed across 

face; but it could not tarry there, and as its erim- 
son hue gave way to her usual placid paleness, she 
added in a lower voice— 

** When the dreadful conviction of his unworthi- 
hess came over my soul, it stunned me with despair; 
the idol broke before my eyes, and behold, it was 
wood and stone; the tissued veil of fancy was torn 
om realiny, and vice glared on me in its native de- 
formity. I could have cried, * You have taken away 
my idols, and what have I left beside?’ Health and 
reason gave way beneath the shock; but, blessed be 
God! 1 was not left to die in my desolation. You 
gave me leave to try a convent’s calm over my lace- 
rated heart, and soon the dove of peace waved his 
downy pinions over its stormy waters; the sun of 
righteousness arose with healing in his wings; and 
should { not devote my after-life to Him who first 
healed and then blessed me?” 

She ceased to speak, but there wasa thrilling truth 
and sacredness in her words which forbade all fur- 
ther remonstrance, and the mother sobbed in silence. 
Eulalie knelt for a blessing at her parent’s feet— 
“May our blessed Lady be with you, mine own sweet 
a of beauty; thou art worthier to bless me than to 

neel for mine.” 

_Eulalie arose and kissed her mother’s and her 
sister’s lips; “Farewell, now, dear friends; to- morrow 
is my holy bridal day, and I must seek to make my 
wedding garment glorious—peace be with you.” 

She was gone before the mourning lady could re- 
ply; but bursting into tears, she gazed after her child, 
exclaiming, “Heaven has gained an angel, but | 
have lost a child.” 

And Eulalie, who dared not longer watch her mo- 
ther’s tears, was gone to her solitary cell, and seated 
in her lonely bed, endeavoured to prepare her heart 
for the sacred office of confession, the last she would 
ever make before she bid the world a final farewell. 
But her mother’s words had awakened many a dor- 
mant feeling, and the troubled shadows of the past 
flashed fast and thick over her mind. ‘* Oh this vain 
and fleeting world!” she exclaimed, “how do its 
turbulent passions cling tous! Oh Virgin most pure 
and inviolate!” and as she spoke, she fell before a 
beautiful painting of Sancta Soria, executed by her- 
self,—‘* Mother immaculate and undefiled, purify 
this wavering, sinful heart, and make it worthier 
thee.” 

A guitar, the companion of many a worldly 
leasure, lay beside her, and she struck its chords 
in hopes to still and calm her feelings, and her eyes 
fixed upon the holy image, she sung in a low, sweet 
voice, a few lines which her heart dictated to her 
lips. 


Ave Maria! Virgin mild, 
Bend to mea list’ning ear; 
Mother! hear thy suppliant child, 
Virgin! hear a virgin’s prayer! 
Ave Marie! thou wilt part 
From Ueaven’s eternal awful throne, 
To dwell within the contrite heart, 
And bid it live to God alone. 


Ave Maria! Virgin mild, 
Oh! bid these sinful tumults cease; 
Point to the cross where Jesus died, 
And whisper to my spirit peace! 


She arose calmed and serene, and immediately 
began to select and burn several letters, trinkets, and 
tritiing relies of other days with a peaceful smile 
that showed how, little her heart regretted them. — 
Then she took her guitar, and broke its strings.— 
‘* Go,” she said, ‘‘you have too often been protaned 
by earthly passion to become the devoted to the 
Lord—t will not lay the sacrifice to God on the altar 
of Baal, but break down and utterly destroy it.” 

“Even so,” said a full solemo voice beside her; 
“even so would I wish to find God’s chosen bride 
ewployed—well done, good and faithful servant.” 

Eulalie knew the Bishop’s voice, and she welcom- 
ed with joy her spiritual guide, friend and father— 
then kneeling herself before him, she opened to him 
a heart full of innocene?, and spoke with sincerity 
of the delight with which she should bid the vanities 
of the world farewell. The Bishop laid his aged 
hand on her young brow, and solemnly pronounced 
her blessing. ‘* Thou art already entering into the 
joy of thy Lord, my daughter—well has thou done 
in choosing the better part, which shall not be taken 
from thee.” 

‘I feel indeed,” replied Eulalie with a blessed 
smile, “1 feel that inthe temple of the Lord there 


is ‘joy unspeakable and full of glory.?” 

Tel me, my child, how long has this joy been 

ours?” 

««Father, when I was very young, I often witness- 
ed scenes of violence and passion between those the 
world called happiest. I saw a ceaseless craving 
for whatever was denied, and restless pride and va- 
nity tearing the heart, and once when I wandered 
from the room, deeply meditating on these things, 1 


| strayed into the chapel, and looked up first on the 


Virgin’s image. The heavenly quietude, the pure, 
passionless serenity, the perfect peace of the counte- 
nance drew an instant contrast, and I knelt there and 
implored her to draw me from the world, and make 
me br herself: Father, that fervent prayer 
of child d was heard at the Mercy Seat, and never 
happiest moments, have 1 known peace till 
now. 

‘Ever blessed be her name,” replied the Bishop, 
‘four Mother, Mediatrix and Queen! she did not 
leave her child to wander in the foreign land, but 
brought her to her Father’s house, and to-morrow 
the best robe in the city shall weleome back the 
prodigal. Let us pray!” 
- The sun had barely risen on the following day 
when crowds both of young and old were seen has- 
tening towards the conveat, all talking eagerly of the 
approaching ceremony, all eager to gain a sight of 
the fair young novice about to be professed. Al- 
ready the Organ pealed forth its solemn strain, and 
the united yoices of hundreds raised the rejoicing 
hallelujah to God in the highest. Bands of youths 
and maidens arrayed in garments of purest white, 
were ranged down the aisle, each holding a golden 
censor in his hand; the altar steps were strewed 
with flowers, and wreaths of pure orange blossoms 
were scattered in the paths leading to it. Clouds of 
incense rolled over the church,and a thousand torches 
flashed above the separate shrines. All the nobles 
in the lahd were there—some expressed their silly 
wonder how one so young, so fair, would renounce 
the world; others sighed and meekly wished they too 
could choose the better part. But she, the one most 
interested in all this gorgeous show—the beauti- 
ful, the young! how bore she her in this try- 
ing moment? As one *‘ whose house was built 
upon a rock’—the ‘anchorof whose faith was sure.’ 
Eulalie had risen early, and still knelt before the 
private altar in the oratory; there was neither fear, 
regret, nordoubt expressed in her sweet features,— 
nor yet high wrought enthusiasm, nor wild, unna- 
tural joy,—all there was indicative of hope and 
love ard faith,—triumphant faith choosing ‘rather 
to be absent from the body, aud present with the 
Lord,”—perfect joy, suchas the world can neither 
give nor take away. When asked what she felt, 
her answer was—‘*Peace—péace—peace that pass- 
eth all understanding.” And now they came to 
summon her to decorate for the ceremony, and many 
a young maiden wept to’ braid for the last time dia- 
monds in those glossy tresses, and Therese, her 
sister, besought her to give her one for a remem- 
brance. “Take it, love,” she answered with a 
smile, “ they are chains binding me to a world I love 
not, and will soon be shorn away.” 

They (some of her early companions) adorned her 
in all the splendour of all the world’s trappings, 
crowning her head with roses, and glasping jewels 
round her snowy neck and arms; a momentary sad- 
ness crossed her faee as they extolled her beauty; it 
was not for herself, tat them, that they should love 
a glittering pebble and ® sumptuous robe better than 
their immortal souls. Atri pow the swelling music 
peeled forth a louder, more wiumphant strain; the 
priests and bishops were there ‘a their sacred vest- 
ments, and the choristers began the Gloria in Excel- 
ses. The ceremony but wanted for the arrival of the 
young neophyte’s parents; they yet delayed, Eulalie 
urged the abbess to have it proceed. 

“They do not estimate my happiness, she said, 
and it but cost them a pang to witness my inaugura- 
tion, let the ceremony proceed, my holy mother, the 
time perhaps will come when they will rightly ac- 
count the honour this day given to their child.” 

‘The Abbess complied, and the procession formed; 
the lightest step—the most tranquil brow—the hap- 
piest heart there was Eulalie de Quintela’s. And 
now she knelt before the holy altar, and calmly heard 
the Bishop declare the extent of the sacrifice she 
was to make; unmoved she heard that the world and 
all its joys were henceforth to her forbidden; she 
heard that humility, poverty, abstinence and seclu- 
sion were to be her lot, prayer all her study, all her 
pleasure praise, and she meekly bowed her head; 
but when the holy Father deseribed her glorious call- 
ing and provounced her sacrifice holy and acceptable 
to God her Creator, the features of the young girl 
glowed with sacred joy, and tears of gratitude burst 
trom her upraised eyes. 

‘+ Eulalie de Quintela,” continued he, ** do you, 
before God and these people, renounce the world, 
its lusts and vanities;--do you swear chastity, hu- 
mility and retirement for your life, and enter the 
house of God as the espoused bride of Christ?” 

A joyful answer rose quickly to her lips, but its 
utterance was withheld by a loud noise without, as 
of many voices, and the sound of hurrying footsteps. 

‘«Who dares interrupt the sacred rite?” exclaimed 
the Priest. 

«¢ That dare I,” cried a young man rushing up the 
aisle, whose wild and disordered appearance bespoke 
great agony of mind, and who was followed by the 
tather and mother of Eulalie, both much agitated. 
“Qh, God, it is not yet too late! Eulalie—my be- 
loved, my beautiful, my plighted bride? cast one 
look on him who adores thee more than Earth or 
Heaven—on him who will tear thee from a living 
tomb, and shrine thee in his heart of hearts! Speak 
to me, Kulalie; your father has consented: the Arch- 
Bishop has promised a delay, and a dispensation 
may be procured from Rome? But speak to me,— 
say but you have torgiven—say you have not forgot- 
ten me?” 

‘* Man of pride and passion,” said the Priest, ele- 
yating his erosier, ‘* begone from hence, nor dare 
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profane this holy Altar with words of earthly passion 
—darest thou hope —— 

‘‘Holy Father, I erave your leave,” exclaimed the 
Abbess, advancing majestically: ‘Since I have held 
the honoured post of Stewardess to our Blessed Lady 
of the Anvunciation, these walls have been the chosen 
residence of Heaven’s willing votaries; they have 
never hidden the despairing victim, nor been pro- 
faned by sighs of vain regret, now shall they now. 
This young man’s story is seconded by the wishes of 
her parents; her vows are not yet made—she yet may 
choose. Speak then, Eulalie, my child; you have 
lived with us a twelvemonth, and can judge; choose 
then, between our peaceful abode, and the turbulent 
and heartless world?” 

**Consider the honour of your family,” said her 
stern father, who did not choose to declare that his 
consent was won by Victor’s succession to rank and 
riches. 

** Consider the aching heart of your mother!” eja- 
culated the Baroness Quintela. 

“And oh! consider me,” exclaimed the young man, 
again clasping her knees and covering the hem of her 
robe with kisses, ‘*consider one whom once you 
loved, and who loves you with wild idolatry—if I 
have sinned, I have suffered too—in your hands I 
will be all that you can wish; forsake me not—my 
life here and hereafter depends upon your fiat—cast 
me not away mine own beloved, have mercy on mine 
agony; my knee is on the ground.” 

Eulalie had heard these several appeals, with a 
changing cheek; but she replied almost immediately. 
Withdrawing her robe from Victor’s passionate 
grasp, she turned to him with a look of gentle dig- 
nity, and said—* As entirely as I forgive you, may 
I be of my God forgiven; but between us there is no- 
thing henceforth in common. My father—tmy mo- 
ther—you wish me happy,—my happiness is here. 
I repeat it; and oh! that the uttermost ends of the 
earth could hear my voice. I have chosen the ser-" 
vice of God for my portion;—I have dedicated my- 
self, body and soul, to my redeeming Lord,—I have 
not a thought, wish, hope or desire beyond this con- 
vent’s walls. Here do I stand, the willing votary and 
rejoicing bride of Heaven. 1 have hold of the horns 
of the altar, and demand that the sacrifice be laid be- 


fore the shrine.” 
her hands upon her breast— 


—— 
— 


The Abbess clas 
the Bishop elevated the solemn symbol of salvation; 
the music burst forth again in load, triumphant notes, 
and the maddened words of the infuriated man were 
drowned by the choral pans of holy joy. He was 
dragged away by two priests; but as they reached 
the door he east back one despairing glance, and be- 
held Eulalie kneeling before the altar, her long, rich 
hair streaming as a veil around her; another moment 
it was closely shorn and laid upon the shrine. The 
inner portals opened to receive the JVun, and as she 
passed through the impassable grate, he caught one 
glance of her radiant countenance, and felt that she 
had indeed well chosen the Lord for ‘ her hope, her 
portion, and exceeding great reward.’ . 


That most interesting occurrence, the meeting 
of a bride and bridegroom for the first time, is thus 
deseribed by Jaffier Sharref, in his work upon the 
customs of the Mussulmans of India, just published: 

** On entering the house, the bridegroom alone is 
borue by the man, who carries him to the door of 
the dwelling, or to the court-yard around it, where 
he stops. ‘he women then holding up a curtain 
between, and one of them having brought the bride 
in her arms to the other side of it, they put into her 
hands flowers, sugars, and unboiled rice, and direet 
her to throw them three times over the skreen on 
the head of the bridegroom, who does the sameto 
her. This ceremony being concluded, the bride- 
groom withdraws to the male dewunkhana,” 

Then follows the neekah, or solemnization of the 
contract of marriage, afler which the bridegroom is 
indulged with a peep at the moon-like beauties of 
his bride, whom we are to suppose he has never yet 
seen, after the following formalities:— 

** About five or six o’clock in the afternoon of the 
neekah-day, the mooshata (female jester] having fas 
tened the saphyra on the bride’s head, brings her on 
her lap and seats her on the cot. ‘Then, having seat 
ed the bridegroom opposite to her, with their faces 
turned towards each other, and having a piece of red 
cloth held up as a cartain between them, she, hold- 
ing one end of a long piece of thread, puts the 
latter, along with some unboiled rice, into the 
bride’s hand, and taking hold of it, makes her throw 
it over the curtain on the bridegroom’s head. The 
sister of the latter, tying a gold or silver ring on the 
extremity of the thread, and also putting some un- 
boiled rice along with it into the hand of her brother, 
takes hold of it, and makes him throw them to the 
bride. When they have thus thrown it [the ring] 
backwards and forwards three times, all the while 
singing some current epithalamium [ealled Aujoo- 
o-ha} he mooshaia desires the bridegroom to remove 
the curtain. After plaeing the bride and bridegroom 
on the bed, the female jester exercises her ingenui 
in saying witty things. On the bridegroom’s mother 
or sister requesting her to show the bride’s face to 
the bridegroom, she observes, ** The bride eclipses 
the moon in beauty; and were I to indulge him with 
a single glance, the poor fellow would go mad, and 
become distracted.” After two or three [lit. four] 
Aurrees [an hour] passed in this way, she nlaces a 
it of sugar-eandy on the bride’s head, and desires 
the bridegroom to pick it up with his mouth,— 


That being dene, she puts the same on her should- 
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d feet; but instead of removing it in 
rb ep with his mouth, he offers to do it with 
his left hand [a thing totally inadmissible among 
them,} which, of course, the mooshata does not sanc- 
tion; and at this juncture amuses the bridegroom’s 
mother and sister nota little, by insisting upon the 

erformance; observing, that it is but right, since 

e has taken up the rest with his mouth, that he 
should do so in this case. After a few minutes, he 
is allowed to take it up with his right hand, Then 
the mooshata, singing, takes hold of the bride’s head 
moves it backwards and forwards two or three (lit 
four] times, and does the same to the bridegroom 
after which, holding a looking glass between them 
she directs them to look at each other in it. The 
bridegroom takes a peep, and obtains a faint glimpse 
of his fair one [immediately after whieh the Qora 
is exhibited to his view,] while the modest virgin 
does not so muchas venture to open her eyes. They 
then give the bridegroom some milk ina cup to 
drink, and touch the brideé’s mouth with his leavings 
[hoping thereby to create a mutual affection between 
them.”} 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Sarurpay, NovemBer 17, 1832. 


We observe with pleasure that Mr. T. T. Ash, in 
Chesnut street, opposite the theatre, has announced 
ttie Memoirs of Count Lavallette as in press. 


U s of six pundred dollars have been con; 
tributed in the city of Richmond, in aid of the Cape 
de Verd sufferers. 


The Richmond Compiler boasts of a sweet potato 
that grew in that neighbourhood weighing five lbs. 
and a quarter. 


FASHION IN POTTSVILLE. 
We find the following advertisement in the Mi- 
ners’ Journal: 


PorrsyitLé first Assembly 
will be held at the Pennsylvania Hall, on Wednes- 
day evening, the 14th instant. 

By order of the Managers. 


Svicrpz.—We learn from a Northumberland pa- 
per, that William Jodan, Esq. of the borough of 
Milton, committed suicide by hanging himself in his 
stable, on the night of the 27th ult. No cause is as- 
signed for the rash act. He has left behind him to 
raourn his loss, an amiable wife and six children. 


A benefit is about to be given at the Park Theatre, 
New York, to John Howard Payne. The entertain- 
ments of the evening are to consist entirely of the 
plays of Mr. Payne, and all the talent of the country 
is to be concentrated for the night. ‘* Forrest, it is 
said, sent word to the committee that he would come 
from any place, and dispense with any engagement, 
for the purpose of promoting the end in view; and 
begged that he might be cast for any character what- 
ever, excefting that of a female! in which he feared 
he might not be athome. A similar desire to pro- 
mote the object had been manifested by Mr. Kemble, 
his charming daughter, and many others, and in the 
most ready and handsome manner.” 


TALES OF GLAUBER SPA. 

We mentioned a few days since that a new work 
with this title, was about to appear from the press of 
the Harpers’. It reached us on Saturday in the form of 
two handsome volumes, containing half « dozen ad- 
rairably told tales, from the hands of different wri- 
ters. A better title for the book, than it bears, would 
be “The American Club Book.” We hear the 
names of Miss Sedgwick, W. C. Bryant, J. K. Pauld- 
ing, Robert C. Sands and William Leggett, men- 
tioned as the chief contributors. We have read three 
of the stories, and confess having derived much plea- 
sure from the perusal. The New York Mirrer of 
Saturday, has a long and well written notice of the 
publication. It givesa sketch of each story, and 
names the supposed author. We shall endeavour to 
find space for the whole of the article on our first 
page, but can only afford room this moruing for the 
following extract, in which one of Bryant’s produc- 
tions is noticed: 

** The first story by Mr. Bryant, in this book, de- 
scribes a party visiting the Skeleton’s Cave, one of 
the (imaginary, we take it) natural wonders in the 
neighbourhood of a French settlement ia our west- 

ern country. The company consists of an aged 
Romish priest, by the name of Father Ambrose; Le 
Maire, a spirited sportsman of French origin; and 
his neice, a young Anglo-American of nineteen or 
twenty, who has a lover somewhere, young Henry 


ery of a profligate husband, 1 deeds of horror and 


'“Officious slave—away!” so haughty, yet choked 


Danville, who is jealous, and don’t make one of the 
party, for which Miss Emily cares not.a straw, 
though the image of Henry secretly mingles with 
every thing she hears or sees, and forms her first 
hope in her after peril in the cave. Climbing among 
the ptecipices, Emily is dizzied and in danger, but 
saved by Ee Maire; and at length they enter the cave, 
which derived its title fromthe aborigines, by whom, 
probably, some foe had been pursued and wounded, 
who crawled hither to die; for upon the right leg 
there appeared a fractare, which seemed to tell this 
story. While in the cavern a wild storm is heard; 
and a thunderbolt falling, shivers the rock and shuts 
the travellers in. Here they remain three days; and 
the despair and the expedients of these three days 
afford Mr. Bryant opportunities for minute descrip- 
tion, to which be has given an absorbing interest.— 
The thunder of Mr. Bryant, whieh could not have 
been surpassed by that which old Dennis claimed 
when be heard **the padder o’er his head” in the 
playhouse, discourses startling eloquence; and the 
madness of Le Marie, who wishes them to shoot him, 
and relieve their hunger upon his healthy creass, 
when they are famishing; and the dream in their 
desolation ** of running waters, which they were not 
permitted to taste; of tempests and earthquakes, and 
breathless confinement among the clods of earth, and 
various shapes of strange peril, while their friends 
seemed to stand aloof, and to look coldly and un- 
concernedly on, without showing even a desire to 
render them assistance,” are conceptions of the high- 
est genius and the strongest truth. The flitting, flut- 
tering sound, which perplexes them, and which 
turns out to be a bird, that the sportsinan contrives to 
ensnare, aud tying ajletter, written with charcoal, to 
its wing, sends abroad with a despairing bope of its 
accémplishing their extri@ation; and then the pourtng 
in of a thin thread of water, when they are fevered 
with thirst; and last, the final flood, which, sweeping 
down the mountains, tears away a rock, and lets in 
the light of day and liberty; all afford opportunities, 
which produce from Mr. Bryant the best painting in 
the poetry of prose. Young Danville, of course, is 
at hand, to place the ladder for his lady to descend 
upon, who descends to conquer; for, atter two short 
storms and one long sulk, there come a calm and a 
wedding, but whether all the rest was sunshine, 
‘this deponent saith not.” The admirable keeping 
of all the minutize in this highly-wrought little speci- 
men of cabinet painting is equally conspicuous in Mr. 
Bryant’s other story, Medfield, which is also mark- 
ed by the same peculiarities of mind and manner. 


Miss Kemsue’s Branca.—The New York Mirror 
has a proper notice of Miss Kemble’s Bianca. We 
anoex it: 

Bianca, in Milman’s play of Fazio, first introduced 
her to our notice. Here she presents a deeply-im- 
passioned woman, goaded on by tie licentious weach- 


madness. We behold her fiesta gentle, loving wile, 
clinging, with the tender<enacity of a wreathing vine, 
to the objectof her afection. We accompany her 
through the grades of a halt-awakened, half-slumber- 
ing, playful, jeatousy, till at length she reaches the 
fury of hate, when doubt yields to suspicion, and sus- 
picion to certainty and despair. ‘The play of Fazio 
is not beside us, but several of its situations are im- 
pressed on our memory. The opening scene was ex- 
quisite, and the rise in the interest wrought with 
skill and complete success. Among her best points 
here was her threat to Fazio, that if he pronounced 
her rival’s name she would Aate him, ferociously ut- 
tered, and instantly reealled by a gush of tenderness, 
as capricious jealousy relented aud yielded to love. 
Her convulsive angony at the news that her husband 
was feasting with Aldabella, and her gaze of indig- 
nant and lofty displeasure at the menial who stood 
watching her tortures—her struggle.and command— 


with the anguish of a swelling heart, and the impa- 
tient bend of the arm to accelerate the mandate which 
her voice was yet unable to utter, although received 
in silence by the audience, at onee stamped this 
young girl as the possessor of genius of the first or- 
der. She was, however, in other places equally fine. 
Her first conception of the thought to destroy Fazio 
—her entrance before the Duke for that purpose— 
her expression of face while listening, unobserved 


by him, to his defenee, betraying a soul torn aud 

tortured with tumultuous thoughts and conflicting 

passions—ber looks and attitude en hearing the bell | 
toll for his death, as if she had been struck to marble | 
—-and subsequently, her appearance and delirious | 
shriek, on rushing suddenly iutd the halls of Alda- | 
bella, in the midstof the revel—but while we write, 

such a crowd of recollections throng upon us, that 

we abandon the ditiicult task of enumeration, and as- 

sert only in general terms the sincere gratification 

we have derived from witnessing the powers ef this 

youthful and gifted being. We are committing our 

impressions so hastily to paper, that many points 

may now eseape our memory which did not elude 

our notice at the time, 


A late London paper has the fallowing,—** The 
habits of life acquired by the ex-King of Spain, dur- 
ing his long residence in America, have unfitted him 
for the late hours of our fashionable circles in Lon- 
don. A proof of this was given a few evenings ago, 
when the few loiterers still left in town, were invit- 


ed to meet his ex-Majesty at the house of a certain 


Countess. The company assembled at half past ten 
o’clock, and found that half an hour before that pe- 
siod, his ex-Majesty had retired, leaving. his fair 
hostess to describe, instead of exhibit, the Lion she 
had promised her visiters.” 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

A letter published in the London Literary Gazette 
of a late date contains several interesting particulars 
in relation to the life and last moments of Sir Wal- 
ter Seott. He was born August 15, 1771, and was 
consequently but little advanced in his sixty-second 
year when he died—the victim, no doubt, of exces- 
sive intellectual exertion. He has left two sons, one 
in the afmy, and one in the Foreign Office—also two 
daughters, Mrs. Lockhart and Miss Anne Scott. It 
is apprehended by the writer in the Gazette that Sir 
Walter died a poor man; and that the fields he adorn- 
ed, the castle he built, and the immense mass of li- 
terary and antiquarian curiosities he collected about 
him, will pass from the possession of his children, 
and be dispersed forever. 

The last scene in the life of the immortal dead is 
thus described: ** At half-past one on Friday, the 
2ist, Sir Walter Scott breathed his last, surrounded 
by all his descendants, and apparently almost without 
a struggle. During some two or three daysafter his 
arrival at Abbottsford, he appeared to feel with sa- 
tisfaetion that he was once more at home; was occa- 
sionally wheeled, for half an hour, up and down the 
library, armoury, or garden; and even once or twice 
listened, with apparent interest, to a page of the Old 
Testament, or a favourite passage in Crabb or Words- 
worth; bat after this he fell rapidly into the same 
stupor that had hung over him while he remained in 
London; and for full six weeks there had occurred 
hardly an interval of any thing approaching to col- 
lectedness, It was well that the curtain dropped 
when it did on a scene from which hope had all along 
been excluded. The symptoms of an organic change 
in the brain were not to be mistaken; and from the 
beginning his physicians, both in London and Edin- 
burgh, predicted the exact manner, though not the 
exact time, of his deliverance.” 


A NEW AND VALUABLE PUBLICATION. 

Messrs. Key, Mielke & Biddle, booksellers of 
this city, have just issued from their press a most 
valuable publication. It is **.2 System of Universal 
Geography,” popular and scientific, comprising a 
physical, political, and statistical account of the 
world and its various divisions; embracing numerous 
sketches from recent travels, and illustrated by en- 
gravings of manners, customs, curiosities, cities, 
edifices, remarkable animals, fruits, trees, plants, 
&e, The whole is comprised in a compact and well 
printed octavo volume of more than nine hundred 
pages. The Editor and Compiler of the work is 
S. G. Goodrich, of Boston, well known as a scholar 
and a man of genius, He states in the preface, that 
when the work was originally announced as in pre- 
paration, he had nothing more in view than a com- 
pilation of Malte-Brun and Bell; but after bestowing 
some consideration upon the subject, and when the 
task was already begun, it appeared that a volume 
not only differing in style and arrangement, but eon- 
sisting toa great extent, of new materials, would be 
better suited to the public wants, The first plan was 
therefore abandoned, and an original work under- 
taken, the present volume being the result. 

He again says:—** A large space has been devoted 
to the United States, for several considerations. The 
geography of our country has heen overlooked by 
European writers, and we have ourselves neglected 
it. On this account the author was particularly 
anxious to furnish a more ample view of the country 
than its mere relative population or extent might ba. 
title itto. He has described the character, manners 
and customs of the people with freedom, but he hopes 
with impartiality. He is not aware that in portray- 
ing these he has been swayed by any other influence 
than the love of truth. Ifthe sketches he has drawn 
differ materially from those exhibited by most Eng- 
lish travellers, it is believed that the distinetion will 
be only that which must exist between a faithful pic- 
ture and a gross caricature,” 

We think that Mr. Goodrich has aecomplished 
the task assigned him admirably—in a manner cre- 
ditable to himself, and, although fair and frank 
not disereditable to the country. His work is well 


within its pages an immense amount of im 

ant information. It should be in the hands of 
American; and, or we much mistake, will pate 
come one of the most popular works of reference 

The first three hundred pages are devoted to the 
United States and our territories. Then we havea 
description of British America, of Russian America, 
of the Esquimanx, the Polar Regions, Iceland, Mex. 
ico, Guatemala, the West Indies, Colombia, Guia- 
na, Brazil, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Buenos Ayoee Pa- 
tagonia, &e. This portion of the work coouples 
about five handred pages. The compiler then tra- 
vels to the old world, and gives an equally accurate 
‘description of Asia, Africa and Europe. 

The boundaries, extent, mountains, rivers 
climate, soil, minerals, face of the country, divisions, 
cities and towns, agriculture, commerce, manufac- 
tures, fisheries, inhabitants, dress, language, manner 
of building, food and drink, diseases, travelling 
character, manners, amusements, education, arts, 
sciences, literature, government, laws, army and 
navy, colonies, and the history of each country, are 
given in a brief but satisfactory manner. ‘Thus we 
learn that Portugal is $60 miles jo length, 160 in 
breadth, and contains 36,945 square miles—that its 
principal rivers are the Douro, the Tagus, the Men- 
dego, the Manho, and the Saidi Ana—that the cli 
mate is agreeable and healthy; that the soil is fertile: 
that the country is divided into six provihees; that 
the population is estimated at 3,013,570; that Lisbon 
is the capital of the kingdom, and stands upon the 
Tagus, ten miles from its mouth; that Lisbon is ten 
miles in length; is built with dirty, narrow, crooked 
streets, with a few exceptions of mudern construce 
tion; that it contains 13 large squares, 260,000 inha- 
bitants, 180 churches and chapels, 75 convents, &e. 

In short, we consider this Universal Geography as 
one of the most valuable publications that has issued 
from the American press for years. It must have 
cost immense labour to compile and reduce the vo- 
lomes of history, of which it is a synopsis, within the 
limits of its pages. Mr. Goodrich deserves great 
evedit for the able manner in which he has accom- 
plished the task, and the publishers deserve an ade- 
quate remuneration from the public for the hand- 
some manner in which they have brough¢ out the 
work. It cannot contain less than 500 engravings— 
some of buildings, some of remarkable animals, 
some of remarkable seenes, Kc. Ke. 


capes, 


Messrs. Key, Mielke & Biridle, the enterprising 
publishers for this eity, are established at No. 181 
Market street. Their store is one of the most ex- 
tensive in the Union. » 


DOCTOR SPURZHEIM. 

The death of the celebrated Craniologist, Doctor 
Spurzheim, is widely lamented. He was a most 
amiable aud distinguished man, and came to this 
country with the most enlightened views and praise- 
worthy designs. ‘The Boston Patriot of Monday no- 
tices his decease in the following terms:—* Died in 
this city, on Saturday night last, after an illness of 
two or three weeks, of typhus fever, Doctor Gaspard 
Spurzheim. He wasa distinguished German phy- 
sician, the author of several works on the Anatomy 
and Physiology of the Brain and the Nervous Sys- 
tem, and the celebrated coadjutor of Dr, Gall,in ex- 
pounding and propagating a peculiar system of Phre- 
nology. Dr. S. was born near Treves, in the year 
1776, he pursued his medical studies in Vienna, 
where in 1800 he heard the lectures of Doctor Gall 
on Craniology. From that time this study became 
his ebief pursuit, and he visited several countries of 
Europe for the purpose of prosecuting his researches, 
and at the same time giving public lectures on his 
favourite subject. Since his arrival in this city, 
which was a few months since, Dr. S. had made a 
most favourable impression, from his extensive learn 
mg and his agreeable manners, His lectures were 
attended by a large audience, and gave great salis- 
faction, for the ingenuity and learning which they 
displayed, independently of the merits of the pect 
liar system, which it was their leading object to de- 
velope. His death is sincerely lamented 4s that of 
an amiable and accomplished man. We presume 
that our citizens, in committing his body to the 
earth, will not do it without some demonstration of 
respect for the memory of a learned stranger who 


has thus elosed his days among us.” 


got ap and well managed throughout, and embraces _ 
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LITERARY. 
TLL IONS OF MODERN SCULP- 
ILLUSTRATIONS, OF 


A Series of Engraving®, with descri roars 
illustratrve By T. K. Herve 0. 
London, 1832. For the Proprietors by e an 

Unwin; Tilt: Moon, Boys, and Graves. 
Poetry, Painting, and Sculpture, have long 

deemed sister arts; but it remained for the ter 
day to draw yet closer their bonds, and call upon yo 
poet to be the oracle of the dreaming world of the 
painter and the sculptor. The task of illustrating 
the exquisite marble fashioned by Canova, Flaxman, 
and Westmacott into beauty, has been confided to 
Mr. Hervey; and his verse 1s like one of those sil- 
very fountains over which of old bent the graceful 
statue, or beside which rose the carved urn. Fan- 
ciful and luxuriant, his poetry is marked by the 
number and beauty of his similes, sorrowful thoughts 
arraying themselves in the images of all they see; as 
if he wrote in the very spirit of the ancient poet, who 
says, 

«When I am sad, to sadness I apply 

Fach herd, edeh tree, each flower that I pass by. 


is fault is prgfusion—he often weakens an exqul- 

it with half a dozen infe- 
rior ones. We quote the “Dancing Girl,” a beauti- 
ful poem, thdagh somewhat marred by this over- 
richness. We scarcely need point the attention of 
our readers tu the pathos of its conclusion. 

“The spirit of the dance is past, 

And—like a bird, whose fainting wing 

Has travelled all too far and fast, 

And from its wandering stoops at last, 

‘To seek an earthly spring— 

With folded frame and weary heart, 

The gentle girl reelines apart! 


The spirit of the dange is past,— 
Burnt out like flame, before the blast, 
That withers by its keen caress, 
And dies amid its own excess! 
The bounding soul of mirth is o’er, 
The impulse that so bright and bigh 
Shot up—like rocket-lights that soar, 
As il to reach the sky, 
But turn amid their starry flight, 
Aad fall—though, still, they tall in Light!— 
So beautiful, but chastened, now 
Appears the bafiled girl, 
Though something of a spirit-glow 
Has faded from her languid brow, 

* Amid the mazy whirl!— 
But things that are of mortal birth 
Are dearest with a look of earth! 


And thus—oh! thus it still must be 
With human hopes and wings, 

That leave too far and soaringly 

Their own allotted springs; 

That like the Cretan boy’s, lure on 

The trusting heart that wear them, 
And melt betore the very sun 

To which their feathers bear them! 
Oh! thus with earthly feelings all,— 
The song that saddens while we sing.— 
The censers in the festive hall, 

That darken from the light they fling, 
That waste the more, the more they warm, 
And perish of their pertumed charm,— 
Are types of lite’s each frail delight, 
That cast their feathers on their flight, 
Or on their own sweet substance prey, 
Ahe burn their precious selves away !”” 


There are some delightful touches: for example, 
speaking of a mother’s love, 


** All the idols of her soul 

Are gathered into one.” 

**Echo, the shadowy voice that, as it flies, 

Tells ouly half its tale, and that in sighs.” 
The innate desire of the heart for “things that are 


not” gives its own truth to the following passage 
from ‘“*Mereury and Pandora,” 


** The mind has no ¢o-day—the present things 
Are for the senses—never for the soul; 
Backwards or forwards, on its restless wings,— 
An eager traveller, without a goal,— 

It flits forever! —seeking out the lore 

Of things to come, in things that were before; 
Stealing the taper from the old world’s tomb, 
To light it through the futare’s deeper gloom! 
It isthe hidden principle ot soul, 

Which will not sleep amid noon of light, 
Which ponders still upon a doubiful seroll, 
And spurns the lessons that are read at sight:— 
‘Which, more than present waters, loves to heat 
The music of an unseen fountain play, 

And, better than the trumpet in its ear, 

The echo of a trumpet far away.” 


We also add the conclusion. 


** And such a tale of her, the 'Titan’s bride,— 
A child of earth, but coloured by the skies!—. 
Ere man had reaped the fiery fruit of pride, 
(Like Hiemon, taught, by sorrow, to be wise,) 
Who—if she shed the tempest—wore a form 
That—like a rainbow—beesutified the storm; 
Who—if she came to wound—remained to hesl;- 
And what she brought of sorrow, stayed tofeel; 
To kiss the poison from the memory’s smart, 
And smile away the Mara of the heart! 
Who, in her dowry of celestial things, 

all an angel’s gifts, except its wings;_ 
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And sits, with Hope, beside the stream of li 
To gather healing ina its hour of strife, e. 
Or walks, in beauty, where its demons thro 
And lays the spirits with her low sweet song! 

— Tis ever thus!—alas! life’s purest springs 
Still nourish, in their bosom, reptile things, — 
Grief still is cradled in the heart of joy,— 

But golden gifts repay their own alloy! 

Oh! welcome are the hues that Iris wears, 
Though half her beauty is made up of tears; 
And joy—had woman filled the world with night— 
Who stayed, herself, to charm it back to light!” 


We cannot hut hope this beautiful work will meet 
with the encouragement it so richly deserves. 


OUR VILLAGE. 


By Miss Mitford. Whittaker, Treacher, 
0. 
[We are sorry that the present number of ‘Our 
Village’ brings the work to its final close. It is unne- 
essary to describe the character of Miss Mitford’s 
prettiest and most enduring work:—for the latter 
her * Village’ will be,—her ‘Julian,’ ‘ Foseari,’ 
‘Rienzi,’ &c. &e. notwithstanding. We need only 
say, that the present volume preserves that character 
with sufficient exaetness—in spirit and talent at least, 
if not exactly in the nature of its materials—which 
have apt nag been gathered from sources extrane- 
ous to ‘Our Village,’ and, in fact, 
* Would smell! as sweet by any other name.’ 


We shall not repeat what we have on former oc- 
casions said of this pleasant and attractive work, but 
give, instead, an extract from its pages—than which 
nothing can be more picturesquely distinct in its phy- 
sical delineation, or more true in its intellectual.— 
The persons deseribed are the two daughters of a 
wealthy country attorney—one of whom is destined 
by her father for the wife of a wealthy and titled 
client, and the other for a cousin, to whom he in- 
tends to cede his lucrative profession: but the fates 
will have it otherwise. ] 

Dignity, a mild and gentle, but still a most strik- 
ing dignity, was the prime characteristic of Agnes 
Molesworth, in look and in mind, Her beauty was 
the beauty of sculpture, as contradistinguished from 
that of painting; depending mainly on form and ex- 
pression, and little on colour. ‘There could hardly 
be a stronger contrast than existed between the mar- 
ble purity of her finely-grained complexion, the 
softuess of her deep gray eye, the calm composure 
of her exquisitely moulded features, and the rosy 
cheeks, the brilliant glances, and the playful anima- 
tion, of Jessy. Ina word, Jessy was a pretty girl, 
and Agnes was a beautiful woman. Of these seve- 
ral facts both sisters were, of course, perfectly aware: 
Jessy, because everybody told her so, and she must 
have been deaf to have escaped the knowledge; 
Agnes, from some process equally certain but less 
direct; for few would have ventured to take the liber- 
ty of addressing a personal compliment to one evi- 
dently too proud to find pleasure in anything so near- 
ly resembling flattery as praise. 

Few, excepting her looking-glass and her father, 
had ever told Agnes that she was handsome, and yet 
she was as conscious of her surpassing beauty as Jessy 
of her sparkling prettiness; aud, perhaps, as a mere 
question of appearance and becomingness, there 
might have been as much coquetry in the severe sim- 
plicity of attire and of manner which distinguished 
one sister, as in the elaborate adornment and inno- 
cent showing-off of the other. ‘There was, hoWever, 
between them exactly such a real and internal differ- 
evce of taste and of character.as the outward show 
served to indicate. Both were true, gentle, good, 
and kind; but the elder was as much loftier in mind 
as in stature, was full of high pursuit and noble pur- 
pose; had abandored drawing, from feeling herself 
dissatisfied with her own performances, as compared 
with the works of real artists; reserved her musical 
talent entirely for her domestic circle, because she 
put too much soul into that delicious art to make it a 
mere amusement; and was only saved from becom- 
ing a poetess, by her almost exclusive devotion to the 
very great in poetry—to Wordsworth, to Milton, 
and Shakspeare. ‘hese tastes she very wisely kept 
tu herself; but they gave a higher and firmer tone to 
her character and manners; and more than one peer, 
when seated at Mr. Molesworth’s hospitable table, 
has thought within himself how well his beautitul 
daughter would become a coronet. 

Marriage, however, seemed lite in her thoughts. 
Once or twice, indeed, her kind father had pressed 
on her the brilliant establishments that had offered, 
—but her sweet questions, ‘Are you tired of me? 
Do you wish me away”? had always gone straight to 
his heart, and had put aside tor the moment the am- 
bition of his nature even for this his favourite child. 

Or Jessy, with all her youthful attractions, he had 
always been less proud, perhaps less fond. Besides, 
her destiny he had long in his own mind considered 
as decided. Charles Woodford, a poor relation, 
brought up by his kindness, and recently returned 
into his, family from a great office in London, was 
the person on whom he bad long ago fixed for the 
husband of his youngest daughter, and for the imme- 
diate partner and eventual successor to his great and 
flourishing business:—a choice that seemed fully 
justified by the excellent conduet and remarkable 
talents of is orphan cousin, and by the apparently 
good understanding and mutual affection that sub- 
sisted between the young people. 
This.arrangement was the more agreeable to him, 


as providing munificently for Jessy, it allowed. him 


the privilege of making, as in lawyer-phrase he used 
to boast, ‘an elder son’ of Agnes, who would, by 
this marriage of ber younger sister, become one of 
the richest heiresses of the country. He had even, 
in his own mind, elected her future spouse, in the 
person of a young baronet who had lately been much 
at the house, and in favour of whose expected ad- 
dresses (for the proposals had not yet been made— 
gentleman had gone no farther than attentions) 

he had determined to exert the paternal authority 
which had so long lain dormant. 

But in the affairs of love, as in all others, man is 
born to disappointment, * L’homme propose, et Dieu 
dispose,’ is uever truer than in the great matter of 
matrimony, So found poor Mr. Molesworth, who 
—Jessy having arrived at the age of eighteen, and 
Charles at that of two-and-twenty,—offered his pret- 
ty daughter and the lucrative partnership, to his pen- 
nyless relation, and was petrified with astonishment 
and indignation to find the connexion very respect- 
fully but very firmly declined. ‘The young man was 
much distressed and agitated; ‘he had the highest 
respect for Miss Jessy; but he could not marry her 
—he lovedanother!? And then he poured forth a 
confidence as unexpected as it was undesired by bis 
incensed patron, who left him in undiminished wrath 
and increased perplexity, 

This interview had taken place immediately after 
breakfast; and when the conference was ended, the 
provoked father sought his daughters, who, happily 
unconscious of all that had occurred, were arusing 
themselves in the splendid conservatory—a scene al- 
ways as becoming as it is agreeable to youth and 
beauty. Jessy was flitting about like a butterfly 
amongst the fragrant orange treesand the bright ge- 
raniums. Agnes standing under a superb luschia 
that hung over a large marble basin, her form and 
attitude, white dress, and the classical arrange- 
ment of her dark hair, giving her the look of some 
nymph or naiad, a rare r@lic of Grecian art. Jessy 
was prattling gaily, as she wandered about, of a con- 
cert which they had attended the evening before at 
the county town:— 

* I hate concerts!’ said the pretty little flirt. ‘To 
sit bolt upright on a hard bench for four hours, be- 
tween the same four people, without the possibility 
of moving, or of speaking to any body, or of any- 
body’s getting tous! Ob! how tiresome it is!’ 

‘1 saw Sir Edmund trying to slide throagh the 
crowd to reach you,’ said Agnes, a litule arebly: ‘his 
presence would, perhaps, have mitigated the evil.— 
But the barricade was too complete: he was forced 
to retreat, without accomplishing his object.’ 

‘Yes, | assure you, he thought it very tiresome; he 
told me so when we were coming out. And then the 
rousic!’ pursued Jessy; * the noise that they call mu- 
sic! Sir Edmund says that he likes no music ex- 
cept the guitar, or a flute on the water; and I like 
none except your playing on the organ, and singing 
Handel on a Sundayeyening, or Charles W oodford’s 
reading Milton and bing of Hamlet.’ 

‘ Do you call that musie?’ asked Agnes, langhing, 
* And yet,’ continued she, ‘it is most truly so, with 
his rich Pasta-like voice, and his fine sense of sound: 
and to you, who do not greatly love poetry for its 
own sake, it is doubtless, a pleasure much resem- 
bling in kind that of hearing the most thrilling of 
instruments. i myself have felt such a gratification 
in hearing that voice recite the verses of Homer or 
of Sophveles in the original Greek. Charles Wood- 
ford’s reading music,’ 

‘It is music which you are neither of you likely to 
hearagain,’ interrapted Mr. Molesworth, advancing 
suddenly towards them; ‘for he has been ungrateful, 
and | have disearded him.’ 


Agnes stood us if petrified: ‘ Ungrateful! oh, fa- 
ther!’ 

*You can’t have discarded him, to be sure, papa,’ 
said Jessy, always good natured, ‘poor Charles! what 
can he have done?’ 

‘Refused your hand, child,’ said the angry parent, 
‘refused to be my partner and son-in-law, and fallen 
in love with another lady! What have you to say 
for him now?? 

‘Why really, papa,’ replied Jessy, ‘I’m much 
more obliged to him for refusing my hand than to 
you for offering it. Llike Charles very well for a 
cousin, but ] should not like sucha husband at all; 
so that if this refusal be the worst that has happen- 
ed, there’s no great harm done.’ And off the gypsey 
ran, declaring that ‘she must put on her habit, for 
she had promised to ride with Sir Edmund and his 
sister, and expected them every minute.’ 

‘The father and the daughter remained in the cen- 
servatory. 

* That heart is untouched, however,’ said Mr. 
Molesworth, looking after her with a smile. 

* Untouched by Charles Woodford, undoubtedly,’ 
replied Agnes, * but has he really refused my sis- 
ter” 

‘Absolutely.” 

‘And does he love another”’ 

‘He says so, and I believe him.’ 

«Is he loved again?” 

*That he did not say.’ 

‘Did he tell you the name of the lady?” 

‘Yes. 

*Do you know her?? 

Yes.’ 

‘Is she worthy of him?’ 

* Most worthy.’ 

‘ Has he any hope of gaining her-affections? Gh! 
he must! he must! what woman could refuse him?’ 

' *He is determined not to try.. The lady whom he 
loves is above him in every ways and much.as he. 
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has counteracted my wishes, it is an honourable part. 
of Charles Woodford’s conduct, that he intends to 
leave his affection unsuspected by its object.’ 

Here ensued a short pause in the dialogue, during - 
which Agnes appeared to be collecting the blossoms 
of a Cape Jessamine, and watering a favourite geran-- 
ium, but it would not do; the subject was at her 
heart, and she could not force her mind to indiffer- 
ent occupations, She returned to her father, who 
had been anxiously watching her motions, and the 
varying expression of her countenance, and resumed. 
the conversation. 

‘ Father! perhaps it is hardly maidenly to avow so- 
much, but although you have never in set words told 
me your intentions, I have yet seen and known, L 
can hardly tell how, all that your kind partiality to- 
wards me has designed for your children. You have 
mistaken me, dearest father, doubly mistaken me;. 
first in thinking me fit to fill a splendid place in so- 
ciety; next, in imagining that I desired such splen- 
dour, You meantto give Jessy and the lucrative 
partnership to Charles Woodford, and designed me 
and your large possessions for our wealthy and titled 
neighbour, And with some little change of persons. 
these arrangements may still, for the most part, bold 
good, Sir Edmund may still be your son-in-law 
and your heir, for he loves Jessy, and Jessy loves, 
him. Charles Woodford may still be your partner 
and your adopted son, for nothing has chanced that 
need diminish your affections or his merit. Marry 
him to the woman he loves. She must be ambitious 
indeed, if she be not content with her destiny. And 
let me live with you, dear father, single and unwed- 
ed, with no other thought but to contribute to your 
comfort, to cheer and brighten your declining 
years. Do not let your too great fondness for me 
stand in the way of their happiness! Make me not 
so odious to them and to myself, dear father! Let 
me live always with you, and for you—always your 
own poor Agnes!’ And, blushing at the earnestness 
with which she had spoken, she bent her head over 
the marble basin, whose water reflected the fair 
image, as if she had really been the Grecian statue, 
to which, whilst he listened, her fond father’s fancy 
had compared her; ‘Let me live single with you, and 
— Charles to the woman whom he loves,’ 

‘*Have you heard the name of the lady in question* 
wy i formed any guess whom she may be?” 

**Not the slightest. I imagined from what you 
said, that she was a stranger to me. Have I ever 
seen her?” | 

“You may see her—at least you may see her re- 
flection in the water at this very moment: for he has 
had the infinite presumption, the admirable good 
taste, to fall in love with his cousin Agnes!” 

“Father!” 

‘And now, mine own sweetest! do you still wish 
to live single with me?? 

“Oh, father! father!’ 

*-Or do you desire that I should marry Charles to 
the woman of his heart?’ 

‘Father! dear father!’ 

“Choose, my Agnes! It shall be as you command. 
Speak freely. Do not cling so around me, but 
speak !? 

‘Oh, my dear father! Cannot we all live togeth- 
er! I cannot leave you. But poor Charles—surely | 
father, we may all live together!’ 

And so it was settled; and a very few mopths proved 
that love had contrived better for Mr. Moleswor 
than he had done for himself. Jessy, with her pret- 
tiness, and her title, and her fopperies, was the very 
thing to be vain of—the very thing to visit fer a day; 
—but Agnes and the cousin, whose noble character 
and splendid talents so well deserved her, made the 
pride and the happiness of his home. 

[The three first Volumes of this delightful Work 
were republished by Mr. Bliss of Broadway, and we 
hope that he will confer the same favour on the pub- 
lic with regard to the 4th and 5th, so as to render the- 
work complete for American Libraries. } 


From Charleston Paper.. 


ATALANTIS, A STORY OF THE SEA. 


This is the title of a highly imaginative poem, re-- 
cently published by the Hanpens, of New York. It 
is attributed to the pen of our fellow-townsman, Wm. 
G, Simms, Esq. who so highly distinguished him- 
self by the spirited review of Mrs. Troxvors, in the 
last American Quarterly, and who, in the production 
before us, may be justly said to have realized the 
promise of bis early muse. The plotis wild and ex- 
travagant, but is agreeably so, and has that charm 
which belongs to the creations of SaaKsPEaRe’s 
and: Miiron’s or both 
of which may have furnished the model for ‘A talan- 
tis.” Our author, with the wizard wand of faney,. 
calls into existence beings of a far subtler essence than 
our own, peoples the elements with their myriad , 
hosts and tiny tribes, and-gives to each curling wave 
and coral shell, each stirring breeze and moonlight 
beam, each howling tempest and insidious rock, 
some *‘spirit of health or goblin damued.” 

‘The following extracts will serve as a specimen of 
the taste and genius of the author, whose ripening 
excellence, we feel assured, will add greatly to the 
literary reputation of his native State. 


SONG OF THS ZEPHYR SPIRIT, 


“J come from the deeps where the mermaiden twines 
In her bowers of amber, her garlands of shel!s; 
Where the sands are of gold, and of crystals the- 


And the spirit of gladness unchangingly dwells. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
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I breathed on the harp at Zephyrus’cave, 
And the strain, as it rose, glided upward with me; 


No dwelling on earth but my home is the wave, 
And my couch is the coral grove, deep in the sea. 
irdled bowers, 
Wherveall that can win the heart, beams on the 
Where life isa frolic through fancies avd flow’rs, 
And the soul lives in dreams of a lasting delight. 
brought to thy view, 
Thou wouldst dwell with the moon that now 
To the fears of the earth—to its cares bid adieu, 
Come, rest in the coral grove, deep in the sea. 
nigh, 
The gentlest of maids will lnll thee to sleep; 
Nor fly when the moon leaves her home in the 
deep. 
Each joy thou hast sigh’d for, shall there be thine 
The sorrows of time from 
Then come with me—win the pleasures I’ve 
Come rest in the coral grove, deep in the sea. 
CHORUS OF SEA DEMONS. 
Through the perilous sky 
Agents of terror and tumult on high, 
Through the venomous tides J 
Break down the bulwarks and rush thro’ her sides, 
Breathing the sky, 
Should they still offer orisons on high? ’ 
Creatures of clay, 
Whose hope is a vision, whose life is a day. 
Rides from the North, 
The monarch of demons, the prince of all worth— 
He is here at our need, 
The dreadful in might, and the matchless in speed. 
Join in their. doom, 
While the tempest-god sings to his storm beaten 
Mortals prepare 
For the hour is near, . 
GRAND CHORUS. 
From the regions South, from the regions North, 
From where the sun fails in the putrid gales, 
Speed you away on — shadowy sails— 
r 
Where his court, in the halls of his demons, he 
keeps;— 
To the death of the sea-man, in terror he flies: 
Then haste ye and come, join in his doom 


Thou hast dream’d—hast thou not?—of those wave 
sight; 
Thou wouldst win what thy dreams have long 
beams upon thee; 
With my breath I will fan thee when noon-day is 
She will watch by thy couch when the sun passes by, 
thy slumbers shal flee, 
shown, 
Fly, fly, 
As the ship glides 
Why, why, 
Why should they pray— 
Forth, forth, 
With the storm for his steed, 
Come, come, 
drum, 
For us full of triumph, for you of despair. 
Mount ye, and spur ye, and hurry ye forth; 
Onesimarch leaps, from the fathomless deeps, 
Darkening the skies, which still he defies, 
While the tempest-god sings to his storm-beaten 


rum, 
‘Mortals prepare, for the hour is near, 
To us full of triumph, to you of despair. 


SELECTIONS. 


[From the Detroit Courier.) 
STRANGE INFATUATION. 


A week or two since, we mentioned the triel of 
Benjamin Pickard, at Mt. Clemons, for the murder 
of John Stephenson, on or about the 20th November. 
1830, at Clinton township, Macomb county, Since 
then, we have been politely favoured with a full re- 
port of the trial, but decline publishing it at present, 
as George Carpenter, at whose shantee Pickard, 
Snyder, and Stephenson, worked previous to the 
murder, and with whom, owing to a jealousy 
on acconnt of Carpenter’s supposed mistress, Ste- 
phenson had often quarrelled, has been recently 
surrendered by the Attorney General of Upper 
Canada, to the Governor of this territory, and 
now lies in prison charged with the same murder.— 
But Pickard’s story, proved on the trial to have been 
related by him at several times and places, presents 
such a confused medley of the marvellous, that we 
will take the substance of the testimony given by 
John Meek, Edwin Finch, and Daniel Cosbee. 

——— John Meek saw prisoner, in the fall of 
1830, at the time Stephenson was missing, at Mr. 
Cosbee’s, in Wayne county. Prisoner told him that 
he supposed Stephenson was dead, and that it was 
his belief that he had hung himself—that one eve- 
ning Stephenson got somewhat deranged, and that 
a handkerchief was put into his mouth, and when ta- 

ken out, it was bloody. Thenext morning prisoner 
went to work ona log, and that while at work there, 
Stephenson came out towards him; he asked him 
(Stephenson) ‘‘how he felt?” and he replied “that 
he felt very well.” . Stephenson then walked off to 
a tree, got to talking, apparently direeting his dis- 
course up to the tree, as though some person were 
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to. When he got there, Stephenson started to run 
from the tree, and prisoner went back to chopping. 
He had no sooner returned, than he heard a voice 
calling—*Ben, come here!”—and repeated. After 
some time he (prisoner) went to the spot where he 
thought the voice came from, but could see nor hear 
nothing. He then went into the shantee to get 
something to eat; and there a head, about the size of 
a water-bucket, half human, half brutal, appeared to 
him and spoke to him. The head stated that “it 
wanted a drink of water.” Prisoner replied that it 
(the head) was nearer the water than he was, and 
might get a drink itself.” The head kept asking 
for water, and prisoner rose up to getita drink, 


der if he saw that head, who said not, Prisoner 
then said he would stay there no longer, So they 
prayed, fixed up, and started off. It then grew dark 
‘tall at once.” Snyder and prisoner got separated. 
Prisoner hallooed to Snyder, but could’nt bear him 
reply. He then travelled on, and ‘it became lignt 
all at once.” Something resembling a man passed 
by, which hetook to be Snyder. After it gota few 
steps by him, instead of a seal skin cap it had on a 
leather hat. He then found it was not Snyder. He 
now fell in company with three moremen, who came 
out of the brush. When together, they kept halloo- 
ing to him ‘‘to come to them—that there was the 
path.” ‘They kept on, and he followed, until they 
gotto Hell. He was detained there a while, and 
saw the devil, the young devils, and other machine- 
ry. They (the devils or apparitions) took him from 
hell, and put him on an island. He travelled two 
days and two nights without being able to get off 
this island. The first place in which he found him- 
self after this was on the back part of Jim Brown’s 
shantee. 

Edwin Finch gave similar testimony. He had 
held some conversation with prisoner the latter part 
of November, 1830, on the Gratiot Road, about five 
miles from Mount Clemens. On asking the prisoner 
‘* how tarnpiking went,” he ‘* damned the turnpik- 
ing,”’ because he had been troubled with witches or 
devils for three or four days back; and they had been 
riding and tormenting him. He also stated that Ste- 
phenson was crazy; that he wanted to go into the 
woods; that they endeavoured to prevent him, but he 
finally went off; that somebody had been calling on 
him, and that he (Stephenson) went into the woods. 
He (prisoner) was making a fire, and the devil came 
to him and wanted some water to drink. Prisoner 
told him (the devil) ** that he could help himself.” 
The devil told him again, and he started to get some, 
but the devil then disappeared. Prisoner then told 
Snyder he would stay no longer, but would go to a 
neighbouring shantee, (Jim Brown’s,) and off they 
started. It was dusky. After going a short distance 
total darkness overtook them, They were parted. 
Somebody behind spoke to him, (prisoner,) and ask - 
ed him where he was going. He replied he was 
going to Brown’s. This person (whom he took to 
be Snyder) said he was wrong. He turned round, 
followed, and found he was going wrong. Presently 
three others came up, passed him, and tried to coax 
him along. But he stopped, and would not go any 
farther with them. They went on, aod left him a 
spell. By and by, they came back, as if with a com- 

yany of artillery men, and musie of all descriptions. 

risoner stated that they tormented and rode him 
about for two days and two nights, in the woods, with- 
out any thing to eat or drink. And then they took 
him to an island, from which he could not escape. — 
He found there a craft which was boating wood to 
Hell; he tried to get on it, but repeatedly failed in 
his attempt. While on this island, there wasa devil 
who tormented him, and tried to kill him, He had 
a human figure, but ¢hree eyes. He would come after 
him, turn round, and then dart between the tvees.— 
Prisoner told the devil that he had better let him 
alone, or he world hurt him. The devil still kept 
after him, and then he ae) seized a club, and 
repeatedly told the devil to iet him be, or he would 
certainly hurt him. He started on, and the devil 
darted behind a tree; and then he (prisoner) darted 
round after him, ‘‘ and split the devil’s head open.” 
He further said, that Stephenson was one of the de- 
vils that was haunting ard tormenting him, and that 
they (Stephenson and prisoner) had been soldiers 
together, and that Stephenson had had a grudge 
against him. 

This is all the conversation witness had with pri- 
soner—was in a hurry—laughed, and passed on— 
and the same evening he heard that Stephenson was 
missing. 

Cosbee’s testimony was similar to that of the other 
two respecting the witches and devils. 


THE TRAVELLER. 


Extracis from a Manuscript Journal of a Trip to 
Paris, in 1831. 


The Palace of the Tuiteries (at present uninhabi- 
ted) unites with the opposite extremity of the Gallery 
of the Louvre. To the east it fronts on the Place du 
Carrousel, and to the west on its own noble garden. 
Its length is one thousand and eight feet, and breadth 
one hundred and eight. It was commenced in 1564, 
and after going through the forms of progress and 
delay which have been the portion of most public 
eo in France, was finally completed by Louis 
XIV. Itis chiefly memorable as having been the 
scene of many revolutionary enormities in the “reign 
of terror,” as also the last hold of Charles X, in July, 


init. After some time, prisoner stepped down to 
hom 


the tree, to ascertain w was talking 


1830, It was taken on the last of the “ three days,” 
and its capture wag the concluding act of those 


when it disappeared. The prisoner then asked Sny- | er 


“ iots,” who so freely jeoparded life for 
s who anderstand the meaning of liberty” 
just as well now as they did then; and who, so 

‘as I can judge, are as little satisfied with the dear- 
bought treasure as if they comprehended its import, 
or were physically capable of appreciating its bless- 
in Republiean institutions and actual freedom 
do very well in America; but many mighty changes 
must be wrought before they can be safe in France, 
The lower classes are yet what they always have been; 
none of the magical events of the last forty years have 
essentially ameliorated their condition; and one need 
but refer to the days of Robespierre, to learn the 
result of their once more coming into absolute pow- 


lam aware that ‘the world” has discovered in the 
“moderation” of these last Jaly-patriots, overwhelm- 
ing proof of all the cardin virtues—they would 
seek the proof in vain elsewhere !—and, certainly, if 
the premises, as laid down, be correct, the inference 
is just, that the populace of this city have amended 
since the bloody period referred to. But the truth 
is, every important (pro) particular of the late strug- 
gle was exaggerated, an emblazoned in all the oe 
ing embellishment of poetry and fiction. 1 shall say 
nothing of the taste of a certain New York celebra- 
tion, which, I think, will long be memorable, but 
briefly dwell upon the facts in the case. 

Sudden and unexpected as this revolution was to 
the majority of mankind, there were, still, master- 
spirits in the matter who encouraged the whirlwind 
and directed the storm; who were roused by oppres- 
sion, and, fortunately, governed by principle. The 
final edict which caused the tempest to burst forth, 
was the restrictions upon the press: did the rabdle, 
not one in a thousand of whom can read, feel this so 
sensibly? or was it, rather, those who know its bear- 
ing, and so interpreted it to a mass of people always 
predisposed for havoc and mischief, that they rose in 
their strength, with unequivocal tokens that con- 
fusion was about to work its master-piece?”’ It re- 
mained for those who excited them, to be prepared 
for their success. As for the *‘ moderation” during 
the three days (and many facts going to disprove even 
this were suppressed—the story never had but one 
side,*) 1 think great stress ought not to be laid upon 
it. In the heat of summer, and on the field of bat- 
tle, men are not wont to commit excesses; they wait 
until the fatigue of the combat is past. If on the 
Jifth or sixth day, ** moderation” is ae it de- 
serves the eulogium it has received, But how was 
it? A garde-nationale—then, and often since, a bul- 
wark to the nation in her hour of peril—was orga- 
nized with a rapidity exceeding even the revolution 
itself; a rapidity which evinced what the “ knowing 
ones” thought would be the consequences of delay: 
they, it appeared, did not estimate so highly the 
vaunted ** moderation;” and while the combatants 

aused, astounded at their success, and from not hav- 
ing within themselves any definite purposes of action, 
the bayonets of sixty thousand citizen-troops told 
them in a language not to be mistaken—* thus far 
shalt thou go, and no further.” 

To resume a subject trom which I have digressed 
farther than I intended: in point of architecture, the 
palace of the Tuileries is immeasurably behind the 
Louvre; all the bad styles seem to have been com- 
bined in it; and if compelled to say which of the sev- 
eral orders predominated, | should decide in favour 
of the Indian and Dutch, which are blended with spe- 
cial felicity in the two wings. The interior, however, 
is magnificent. The profusion of gilding, carving, 
mirrors, and marble seem ilbimitable; and the splen- 
dour of the furniture, paintings, tapestry, and all 
the appointments of royalty, really bewilder one, 
and make him doubt whether he is of this world or 
not. Where there is a succession of such apartments, 
each appearing more elegantly than the last, it is 
difficult to recall particulars; but 1 was somewhat 
struck with a colossal statue of Peace in massive silver; 
and, considering the material of which it is wrought, 
wish to make this an exception to what I have said 
about the comparative value of painting and seulp- 
ture. The bed of Napoleon seemed to possess more 
identity than any ordinary memento of that remark- 
able man: there was more of his presence, as it were, 
in this relic, than in any of the thousand trophies 
with which Paris abounds. Still, the dreams that 
he dreamed on it, and the soliloquies to which the 
walls alone were witnesses, must be guessed by those 
more curious than lL, I placed my foot on the steps 


of the throne—how many thousands have kneeled 
there, 


The garden of this fine palace is celebrated all the 
world over. ‘The gaiety and fashion of Europe ma 
be seen here any fine day after two o’clock, and truly 
itisan imposing display; bat descriptions of the 
garden of the Turleries have already been multiplied. 
Half of its area is occupied by sixteen squares of im- 
mense trees, each containing about two and a half 
acres, and divided by gravel-walks nearly as wide as 
Broadway. ‘The ground is otherwise ornamented by 
large and beautiful beds of flowers, Orange trees, 
statues, and fountains, Royalty could not have made 
nor fashion chosen, a more delightful promenade, — 
Its form is a parallelogram, halfa mile in length; its 
breadth corresponds to the front of the palace, one 


thousand and eight feet. 

Phe Place Louis XVI. an open square, lying at 
the west of the garden, and immediately adjoinins it 
gives the finest view in Paris. It is thas denominated 
because the unfortunate monarch, whose name it 


bears, was beheaded here in 1793, It is here, also, 


that the guillotine did its dreadful work during that 
momentous period, To the east lies the palace, half 


hidden by the garden-forest, its huge ee 

looming nobly through the lon o_o 
From its elevated top floats the base of the .— 
lution—that tri-coloured flag be FevO- 


fi . 
doms of Europe have so often quelled. 


the Champs Elysees stretches far and wide j 
ed plains; and through a splendid vista, y pve _ 
a mile in length, the stupendous Barriere de U Etvile 
speaks again of Napoleon. To the south the Cham. 
ber of Deputies lies in guiet di ity, just beyond the 
famous bridge of statues, displaying a noble line of 
Corinthian pillars, and guarded by six marble Ro. 
mans, who for centuries have defied the storm. Di- 
rectly fronting this, on the northern side of the) Place, 
stands the finest chureh I ever saw. Like the Bar. 
riere de ’Etoile, it is not yet completed; but in are 
a aa to the chamber of Deputies, 
and is well w place it occupies i : 
posing view. 4 
reat expectations were raised in the ie mind 
by the which declared 
seventh, twenty-eighth, and twenty-ninth days of 
July ‘* fete days forever”—what some people would 
call a ** lengthy” decree! I was quite desirous of 
drawing a comparison between French and Ameri- 
ean holidays, and for the first time in years looked 
forward with much interest to an anniversary cele- 
bration. I found, however, that a holiday is, after 
all, but a holiday, happen when and where it will; 
and so far as these did not materially differ from our 
New York fourth of July, it may well be supposed 
the pleasure was all in anticipation. One peculiari 
was soon observable, and it was hi hly honourable 
to the national habits of France. hroughout the 
three successive days, during which time the whole 
populace, not only of the city, but of many leagues 
around it, were thronging the streets by thousand 
and tens of thousands, J saw no one instance of in- 
temperance, nor one of high words and fighting! — 
Men, women, and children seemed to ‘understand 
they were congregated to enjoy themselves—that 
was the object of the day—and with bright end laugh- 
ing countenances, were rationally and quietly re- 
garding the infinity of spectacles anal for their 
entertainment. As the majority of these sights were 
very properly adapted to the tastes of the lower 
classes, they could afford little amusement to ladies 
and gentlemen, whether as readers or spectators. It 
suffices to say, they were ingeniously arranged, and 
very well conducted. I have often blushed at the 
disgraceful scenes always acted out in New York 
upon our own national anniversary; but I never 
blushed so deeply as when I saw this contrast so 
glaringly discreditable to us; a concourse of people, 
five times exceeding ours in numbers, and five hun- 
dred times in decorum.t 


On the first of the three days was crowded into 
that beautiful building, the Pantheon, to see, among 


‘other things, Louis Philippe drive the last nail into 


some brass plates, inscribed with the names of the 
‘*martyrs of liberty,” who fell in the revolution, 
which plates are here located for the satisfaction of 
surviving friends. All the world knows by this time 
the general appearance of the king of the French; his 
tace has long since been scattered over the country 
in lithograph; and the drawings are so far correct, 
that any one would recognize him after having seen 
them. His person.and manner, taken together, are 
more strikingly like Cooper, the tragedian, than any 
accidental resemblance I have ever observed. An 
immense number of people witnessed this ceremony, 
citizens and soldiers; and the shouts of ‘* vive le roi!” 
were deafening, as his majesty, with sufficient grace, 
plied the elegant hammer prepared for the oceasion. 
There is something quite inspiring in unanimous 
cheering, whoever be the object, and whatever be 
the subject of it; and if such were the effect when the 
greeting was addressed to a man for whom I have 
small respect, it may well be supposed that my heart 
beat quicker than its wont when these exclamations 
were frequently interspersed with ‘ vive La Far- 
etrs!” Our nation’s friend and our ‘nation’s 
guest” was here on his own ground; the weleome ery 
was in his native language; and, in the enthusiasm of 
the moment, I wished the loud peal might swell to 
such a pitch that it should traverse the Atlantic, and 
be reverberated from ‘‘freedom’s farthest moun- 
tain.” 

The only other sight which seems to deserve at- 
tention here, is the military review; and this was Ine 
deed a * magnificent array.” 1 had before little con- 
ception of the effect produced by a parade of Onn 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY THOUSAND TROOPS. They 
were formed for review in two parallel lines, <a. 
each other; the infantry three deep; the artillery ; 
cavalry also in their accustomed order; and = en . 
thus formed, the double line extended eight miles. 
The king, in reviewing, had therefore to ‘_ oo 
miles, uncovered, under a scorching Sun. x 
most interminable succession of files made a ga a 
display; and their perfect discipline in me ae : 
exercise was shown to great advantage at the ’ dee.” 
commands of “carry,” “present, shoulder, 
and “order arms;” it was ove mouion of hands, one 
line of barrels, and one clear ring of butts upon the 

vement. When, at length, the review was come 

leted, and the Jong lines, from their extreme right 
and left,alternately wheeled into column,and vee 
ed up the avenue of glittering steel, how did that fo- 
rest of bayonets blaze in the brightness of a = aa 
sun! Masses on masses moved regularly forwa 
infantry—ertillery—cavaley was an overw 
i onstration of physical force. — 
of foot is preceded by 


halt! its platoon of sapeurs, men of great size and , 


i ske 
and tremendous whi 

They wear snow-white gaunt- 

reach to the elbow, and an 


with huge bear-skin 
ersand mustachios. 


Jets of buckskin, which 
ample apron of the fend a highly polished battle~axe 


Thirty drummers follow, ing with 
astonished me. The music 18 di 


i 
vided it long and sort bars and rest 
gled without apparent method, eet discharges of 

istinetly marked as so en y beat; they always 
artillery; there was never ® A’ band of 
and always ended, as one drum. 
musicians succeed, and the two 
Iternately it is needless to remark that the skill o 
heard of martial music. 
the latter exceeds all I ever heare | - 
The soldiers now sweep along, thirty men 
file, and (as before meutioned) three-deep. t ; a 
little singular that troops so finely appointed, 
rfeet in the manual exercise, should march A 
so it is, nevertheless: I did not see then, nor ever or 
terwards, one dressed latoon! Our cadets can _ 
them how to march. ‘The horse artillery is a no : 
corps. Each man wears a short straight sword, an 
a carabine is slung at his back. The guns are in 
fine condition; every one is polished like a 7+_—* 
and its carriage has one or two extra wheels or 
cases of accident. It is drawn by six, and sometimes 
by eight horses, and attended by forty or fifty men. 
e provision is thus in all respects ample. The 
cavalry have also the carabine, in addition to their 
swords and pistols, and are well mounted, especial~ 
ly the garde nationale a cheval; these combine a deal 
of romantic beauty with a high military appearance. 
But, after all, for true warriors there is nothing like 
that splendid body of cuérassiers; in all senses of the 
word, they eclipse every-thing | have seen or con- 
ceived. Something may be imagined of an immense 
mass of horsemen clad in steel, of whose prowess 
the world has heard much, and whose enemies have 
felt more;—but I shall attempt no descripuon. 
*The eulogists in question, if acquainted with the 
facts, have strange notions of the favourite word.— 
Does ‘*moderation” imply that the city was not 
fired: the prisoners not butchered; the king himself 
not murdered? I should not so define it, but these 
gentlemen virtually do. The Swiss guards, made 
prisoners at the rue de Rohan, were thrown out of 
the third story windows and torn to pieces by the mob: 
the wine cellars of the Tuileries were ransacked; 
the furniture of the palace, including even books, 
was thrown into the streets and destroyed; and all 
this during the exhaustion of combat. What manner 
of*moderation” is this; and to what would not this 
spirit have reached, when invigorated by rest, and 
uochecked by superior force? 
+ I have recently read with surprise the substance 
of an address delivered at Boston in May last, where- 
in some strange mistatements are made about tem- 
perance in France. I happen to know that the au- 
thor of the address spent ten days in Paris, was al« 
most without acquaintances there, and knew nothing 
of the French language. Yet, with these very limit- 
ed means of estimating the factsin the ease, he pro- 
nounces a judgment entirely at variance with the 
vast majority of travellers. He ascribes the mereu- 
rial temperament, the constitutional volatility and 
recklesness of the French to the exciting influence 
of wine, with which, he remark, ‘the lower classes 
are burnt.”” The amount of this declaration is, that 
the whole population is constantly in that feverish 
as which immediately precedes drunkenness; but 
e (strangely enough) intimates that the final, intoxi- 
cating cup is never touched! This exceeds the **mo- 
deration” of the “three days.” So grave a charge 
Ought not to be preferred on the very slight ground 
a ten day’s acquaintance with a foreign people, 
speaking a foreign language; and, being made, it 
ought not to weigh a feather against the united tes- 
™ of American and English residents in France. 
ereverend gentleman,,with the best possible in- 
tentions, has misjudged the matter, 


A KENTUCKY SPORTSMAN. 


The following, says the New York Times, is an 
extract from Mr. Paulding’s Westward Ho! present- 
ing a faithful sketch of a Backwoodsman, of the old- 
entime. Bushtield, the hero of the tale. is repre- 
sented as “nurtured among the mountains of his na- 
live state, free asthe air he breathed—he grew up 
tall and straight, and hardy as the trees of the prime- 


val forest, where he passed most of his ume in hant- 
ing and rural sports of 


danger and enterprise. Ne 
could neither read nor : 


write, yet he ws igno- 
rant or vulgar; and his feelirgs, by one ae 
nature, or combination of circumstances, 
I “pea the character of a gentleman in more ways 
_ ln his person, 
cimens of men, 
wholesome exerei 


Bushfield Was one of those rare spe- 
the a product of pure air, 
se, warlike habits, and perfect free- 
a of body and mind. He was whe. of six feet 
a pertectly Straight, and without an ounce of su- 
uous flesh in his whole composition. There 


wa i j 

ease, one wry almost eall it grace- 
» in his earriage and dress, whi isti 


inting-shirt, a racoon-skin cap and 

was highly pirturesque. ‘There no- 
w wo, or dowdy in his appearance or address, 
to his on that of a man who believed himself equal 
that called foe circumstances or situation 
2H for the exercise of manly vigor or daring 


Their arms are | 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


** Whoop!” exclaimed a voice wi i 
all recognized as that of hey 
**Come in, come in,” said the colonel. 

**Come in! why, aint L in?” exclaimed he, as he 
entered in a great flurry, and seated himself,— 
‘What a race I’ve had. I'll be goy blamed if I hav’nt 
bin trying to eateh this squirril—a fair chase, and no 
favours asked. ‘There we were at rip and tuck up 
One tree and down another. He led me a dance all 
the way from kingdom come, till I got just by the 
village here, and what doyou think! I had to shoot 
the trifling creter after all. He got up on the highest 
tree prehaps you ever did see; so 1 let him have it, 
just for being so obstinate,” 
_** An excellent shot,” said the colonel; « 
hit him in the eye, I see.” 

_**Qh no, it is’nt, but I was mad; no, no, it’s a 
disgraceful shot—what I call a full huckleberry below 
& persimmon; for when I want the skin of one of 
these fellers, | always shoot a /eetle before his nose 
and then the wind of the ball takes the varmint’s 
breath clean away, and don’t hurt the fur,” 

; ove must have had some practice,” said Rains- 
0) 
_“* Pll be goy blamed if you wouldn’t think so, 
if you only knew me as well as I know my old rifle.” 
_ “*L should like to go out with you one of these 
ae there is good sport in your part of the 

“I don’t know what you call good sport,” cried 
Bushfield, who had now got on his hobby, ‘but | 
partly conceit if you had been with me one day last 
tall you’d have thought so. 1 saw a deer and its 
fawn across a creek the other side of the mountain, 
and 1 was’nt altogether slow in lettin fly, L tell you. 
The ball ranged them both. I had to wade through 
the ereek, and I fuund the ball had entered in a hol- 
low tree, after going right clean through the two 
deer, where there was a hive of honey, and the 
honey was running away like all natur; so I stooped 
down to pick up something to stop it, when I put 
my hand ov aribbit hid undera great toad stool.— 
But somehow or other, coming across the creek, 
my trousers had got so full of fish, that one of the 
buttons burst clean off, and Vl agree to be eternally 
darned if it did’t hita wild tarkey right in the left 
eye. Whoop! aint I a horse?” 

“A whole team, | should think,” said Rainsford, 
highly amused at the eecentric rhodomontade of the 
woodman. Virginia happening at this moment to 
enter, he addressed her with a good humored kind 
of audacity— 

**You neat little varmint, have you got any thing 
for supper? for may I be lost in a cane-brake, as | 
once was, when I first came to these parts, if L ain’t 
transcendently hungry. IL could eatlike all wrath.” 

Supper was brought in, and Bushfield made a 
‘‘most transcendent” supper. The company con- 
tinued sitting round the table, enjoying this little so- 
cial meal, which was once the evening tattoo that 
broughtail the tamily together, but which is now el- 
bowed out of the circle of domestic econo.ny into 
drawing rooms and salodns, and might rather be 
called the morning breakfast than the evening sup- 
per. Virginia, who had a mischievous litle female 
relish for humor, and who could enter into that of 
Bushfield, which indeed, though odd and extravagant, 
had nothing in it partaking of vulgarity, took ocea- 
sion to question him as to the particulars of the story 
of his being lost in the cane-brake to which he had 
alluded, 

«*Well, I know you want to have a laugh at me; 
but howsomever, 1 don’t so much mind being laugh- 
ed at by a woman, and so 1’1/ tell you the story for all 
that, and you may laugh any how, as you’re not a 
mau. I was out after a bear that had been about 
my hut several nights, and he led me sch a dance! 
L wasn’t such a keen hand at finding my way then; 
and at Jast L got into a eane-brake along the river, 
where the canes stood so thick, 1 wish Ll may be 
shot if you could put the leetle eend of a smull 
needle between them without spectacles. Well, | 
was ripping and tearing away to get out, but only got 
deeper and deeper into the plagy place; when all at 
once I heard the queerest noise L ever came across 
in all my days, though I’ve heard a pretty consider- 
able variety, and I then thought I knew all the notes 
of the varmints, from the growl of the bear to the 
screech of the panther. But 1 could make nothing 
ot this, and began to keep a sharp look out, which 
was hardly worth while, for 1 coulda’t see to the end 
of my eye-lashes, the canes were so transcendaut 
close together. Well, L cut and slashed about, and 
every now and then beard the queer noise; al jast it 
was so close to me, that 1 pricked my ears and cocked 
my gun, to be ready to take keer of mysell in case 
ot risk. Well, asi kept on mpping and tearing about, 
ut last I came smack on the droliest looking thing, 
perhaps, you ever laid your'eyes on. It sat all in a 
heap, like the feller that found sixpence-appenuy In 
a place, with its head down below its shoulders, and 
its hair ail hanging about like the beard,ot a builalo 
bull. Whoop! said 1, and the varmuint raised its 
head—when | wish I may be shot if it dida’t turn ou 
a real he Ingen.” 


THE SLAVE TRADE AND THE NEGROES OF THE 
CONGO. 


Some of the most considerable markets for slaves 
in Africa, are established in the neighbourhood of 
the Congo, and two of the largest of these, Bihe to 
the south, and Cassango to the north, of that river, 
are described in the following terms by Douville, 


you’ve 


who has lately published at 
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three volumes, of his recent visit to the Congo and 
interior of Africa, The price of a negro is from 
fifty to sixty-five shillings, or an equivalent in calico 
or other ware; such as abad musket for a good negro, 
&c. About six thousand blacks, of whom two-thirds 
are women, are annually brought to the market of 
Bihe; and fifty or so of mulatto dealers come and 
bargain forthem, and their purchase completed car- 
ry them away in chainsto Angola or Benguela, where 
these unfortunate beings are shipped off. Douville 
is of opinion that this execrable traffic did not exist 
previously to the appearance of its Christain patrons; 
but he forgets that proofs of its antiquity exist in 
Holy Writ, as well asin the pages of Herodotus, 
and on various sculptured remains, which are extant 
in the tombs of Egypt. No change has taken place 
in this traffie since those early dates, save in the 
channel through which it passes. Most of the su- 
perstitions peculiar to the savage state, are prevalent 
among the Congo negroes, The God of Thunder 
is an objectof peculiar reverence, and his supposed 
wrath is at times appeased by the sacrifice of human 
victims, whose flesh is divided among the crowd and 
devoured by them. When the sorcerers or sooth- 
sayers have announced the necessity of allaying the 
god’s vengeance by such a holycaust, attempts are 
immediately made to insnare some young man or 
woman from a neighbouring trie under pretence of 
raising them to ahigh station, or showing them pe- 
culiar marks of honour; the unfortunate victims fall 
into the snare, and are received with caresses and 
feasting; then led to some public spot where the 
scaffold awaits them, and the rude multitude wel- 
come their appearance with shouts of joy; at the 
very moment when intoxicated with their adulation, 
a death-blow from behind is given them; their last 
sighs are drowned in the ferocious howlings of their 
kidnappers, and the breath has scarcely departed, 
before the body is torn to pieces and shared amongst 
them. The individual who has succeeded in entrap- 
ing the vietim is raised to the honours of nobility. 
ouville was himself more than once in imminent 
danger of falling a sacrifice ;on one occasion the priests 
had kept him incarcerated eight days, and the peo- 
ple were impatiently awaiting the hour of his immo- 
lation, when he melted the hearts of his jailers by 
an offering of a handsome red cloak, some cotton 
cloth, anda few bottles of rum. Having secured 
his ransom, the priests sallied forth and persuaded 
the multitude that the god would not only be exas- 
perated if the white man should be offered up to 
him, but that it was his will that their prisoner 
should be set at liberty and suffered to depart treely 
in whatever direction he pleased. 

On a subsequent occasion, when at Yauvo, where 
he discovered a gold mine, the monatu or chief 
tempted him to stay amongst his tribe by the most 
extravagant offers, one of which was his niece, who 
had reached her hundred and forty-second moon, 
and was born to the happiness, as the unele said, of 
becoming his wife in chief. Douville, however, in- 
stead of listening to the invitation, evinced his anx- 
iety to get away; the kind Monatu, as a proof of the 
vehemence of his attachment to him, took an oppor- 
tunity of poisoning bis attendants, in order that he 
might be incapacitated from gaining the coast. Here, 
again, the traveller would have been lost, had he not 
happily bethought himself of the priests’ cupidity, 
and made them some rich presents, in aid of which 
came a lacky storm, which they announced as a mau- 
ifestation of the divinity’s anger at the detention of 
the white man. —Athenaeum. 


The Pleasure of Amusement compared with the 
Pleasure from Judustryin oyr Calling. —How is that 
man deceived who thinks to maintain a constant te- 
nure of pleasure by a continued pursuit of sports and 
recreations. ‘The most voluptuous and loose person 
breathing, were he but tied to follow his hawks and 
his hounds, his dice and his courtships, every day, 
would find it the greatest torment that could befall 
him; he would fly to the mines and the galleys for 
his reereation, and to the spade and the maitock for 
a diversion from the misery of a continual unremit- 
ted pleasure. But, on the contrary, the providence 
ot God has so ordered the course of things, that there 
is no action, the usefulness of which has made it the 
matter of duty and of profession, but a man may lead 
the continual pursuit of it without loathing and sa- 
ticty. ‘The same shop and trade that employs aman 
in his youth, employs him also in his age. Every 
morning he rises fresh to his hammer and anvil; he 
passes the day singing; custom has naturalized his 
jabour to him; his shop is his element, and he can- 
not, with any enjoyment of himself, live out of it.— 
Johnson thought the happiest life was that of a man 
of business, with some literary pursuit for amuse- 
ment; and that, in general, no one could be virtuous 
or happy, that was not completely employed. ‘* Be 
not solitary, be not idle,” is the couclusion of Bur- 
ton’s “ Anatomy of Melancholy.” 


An Editor’s Life in the West.—The Louisville 
(Ky.) Journal and Focus of the 25th ult. has this 
paragtaph: ‘‘SELP-DEFENCE.—The Advertiser says, 
that te editor of the Lexington Observer, appre- 
hensive of an attack on his person, sleeps with pis- 
tols “cocked and primed at the four corners of his 
bed.” We are glad to bear it. Our Lexington 
friend, whenever beset, will defend himself with 
manly courage, and not, like our neighbour over the 
way, leap from a garret window half dead with af- 


fright and flee to a swamp for refuge from his pur- 


is an account, in | 


suers!” 


The Girard College-trust is an important subj 
for our Councils. They must not allow ws 
means of forming an institution superior to any bears 
ing the title of College in the United States, to be 
employed so as to produce a mere pauper-grammar 
school or orphan’s asylum. A nobler result is ex- 
pected from the “Athens of America.” The more 
liberal and comprehensive the scheme of education, 
the more republican, because in the same degree, 
will the inequality of fortune between rich and poor 
boys be rectified. There can be no greater general 
benefit for a commanity than the due improvement 
of an opportunity, to afford the best or highest intel- 
lectual culture ard moral discipline to the intelligent 
youth of the poorest and humblest classes. 


Riot.—On Saturday evening last, two negroes were 
arrested in this city, and put in Bridewell for exa- 
mination, by Mr. Constable Boudinot, upon a writ 
issued from the Justices’ Court. The negroes were | 
said to be runaway slaves from Virginia, and their 
owners were here, prepared to identify and claim 
them. On Monday, a coloured woman, who mar- 
ried one of the men in July last, appeared, with some 
of her friends in front of Bridewell, and, by degrees, 
a large crowd of blacks collected around her, and re- 

mained there through the day. The examination 
postponedfo yesterday morning, when the place 
was thronged with blacks, of all ages, and both sex- 
es, At 11 o’clock, the two prisoners were brought 

up for farther examination; but their counsel, sug- 
gesting that they required further time to collect 
testimony of their freedom, they were remanded.— 
Between the City Hall and Bridewell an attempt was 
made by the mob of negroes to rescue them from the 
officers, (Messrs. Boudinot and Davis,) who were 
conducting them. The officers were struck and 
= aside; but, with the assistance of several po- 
ice officers who came up, the assailants were soon 
repulsed. Four of the ring-leaders of the mob were 
immediately arrested and put iv Bridewell. No 
white person appeared to afford the least counte- 
nance to this disgraceful riot. —Journ. Com. 


Steam to Charleston.—A steam packet will leave 
here for Charleston next Saturday. In the construc 
tion of this vessel we are assured that no expense has 
been spared, and that every means has been adopted 
which science and skill could suggest, to render this 
attempt to establish a communication with our south- 
ern ports, successful, Capt. Pennoyer, who will 
command the new packet, calculates to make the 
trip in sixty or seventy hours. He is well known 
among us as an able navigator, and we feel litle 
doubt that under his judicious management a new, 
safe, expeditious, and certain mode of conveyance 
with South Carolina will be introduced, with mani- 
fest advantage to the community.— JV. Y. Cour. 


FRANCE, 


Robert Dale Owen, who was lately in Paris, holds 
the following language in a recent letter from 
London: 


I left Franee in a strange and critical situation; 
the cord of tyranny strained almost to snapping, and 
the cup of misrule filled but just less than to over- 
flowing. I know not how Louis Philip feels in his 
present situation; but know, that the sleep. 
walker who, in blind unconsciousness, wanders to 
the very brink of somé headlong precipice, is in 
about as envisble a situation as is, at this day, the king 
of the French. . lt may be a terrible moment when 
the royal somnambulist awakes: if the tragedy of °93 
be not acted over again, and the guillotine of France 
be not a second time stained by the blood of royalty, 
it is not that the provocations less, but that the suf- 
ferers are wiser, ‘That tragedy will not be acted 
over again; but it will be to the moderation of the 
oppressed mass, not to the least grain of discretion 
in the oppressing few, that the nation will be indebted 
for an escape from a second reign of terror. No 
provocation has been withheld. And when the 
‘tpowers that be” do set about plotting treason 
against human liberty, they cannot now do so in the 
dark, as they used to do, in the first revolution. The 
other day, in the trial of a small Paris paper, ene 
titled * The Corsair,” for some pretended offence 
against the government, it came out, that on the ce- 
lebrated days of the 6th and 7th of June, when buns 
dreds fell before the bullets of the military, a no- 
torious agent of the police, called Vidoe, with all 
his men, were actually disguised as common work- 
people with aprons, sleeves rolled up, &e. and in 
this disguise, had mingled with the people, and ace 
tually urged them, by word and example, to insure 
rection! Nay, to such an extent did they go, that 
the military theraselves were deceived, and were oa 
the point of firing on their disguised coadjutors, 
when Vidoc stepped forward and cried out; ** Do 
not fire; we are some of yourselves;” (‘0s some 
mes des volres.””) 

All this, observe, is disclosed on a pablic trial, is 
published in every paper of Paris, is sent off, by 
thousands of copies, to the farthest Cepartments, is 
read by France’s millions, is discussed, commented 
on, treasured up in the heats of the people; treasur- 
ed up, restassured, against a day of reckoning; and 
one, too, not far off. I hope yet to see Lafayette at 
the head of a Freneh Republic: when France takeg 
the Republiean stand, there will soon be an end to 


royalty in Europe. One nation after another will 
speedily follow her example, 


| 
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White Light Signals.—A mystery was long 
‘made, journal, of »osition, 
which throws out an extremely vivid and white light, 
‘on being set fire to. In consists of 24 parts in weight 
-of saltpetre finely powdered, 2 of red arsenic, and 3 
of flour of sulphur. The whole, being well mixed, 
is put into boxes adapted to the purpose. A round 
‘vox, of six inches diameter and three inches high, 
will burn about three minutes. 


Death of Charles Carroll, 
OF CARROLLTON, 

"The Baltimore boat of last evening brought us the 
melancholy intelligence of the DEATH OF 
CHARLES CARROLL, OF CARROLLTON, 
the Jast of the signers of the Declaration of Ameri- 
ean Independence. The Baltimore papers of yester- 
day are in mourning. From the American of that 
city we copy the following eloquent and appropriate 
motice of the life and death of the last of as pure a 
band of patriots as ever joined themselves together 
in the cause of human liberty. 


The last of the signers is dead! The only re- 
maining liak which connected this ggneragion with 
the past, with that illustrious race of statesmen, phi- 
lanthropists and patriots, the founders of American 
independence, and the benefactors of the world, now 
and tor all time hereafter—is broken. ‘The brother- 
hood of glory is re-united above, and Carroll is re- 
moved from the love, gratitude, and veneration of 
the living, to an association with the kindred spirits 
of Washington and his associates, the departed pa- 
triarchs of liberty. Henceforth the Declaration of 
Independence is sacred to history —part of the mighty 

t. ‘The last of the signers is dead! , 

These tidings, though in the course of nature not 
unexpected in some degree, will be received with so- 
Jemn feelings by the American nation. Oue whose 
name has been familiar in every mouth for reverence 
and affection, is departed; one who was the sole liv- 
ing relic of the days of our fathers—their sufferings, 
their constancy, their heroism, their virtues, their 
triumphs, and all the glories which have succeeded, 
making us and our country the pride and the hope of 
the world—has been taken away from our eyes, and 
every American heart feels as though it had been be- 
reaved of some near and cherished persenal friend. 
A whole people claimed the interest of children in 
his fame and well-being in his life-time, and they 
will join, at his death, with one common impulse, in 
the tender and reverential feelings of children for a 
lost benefactor and parent. ‘Their regrets, though 
profoand, will be temperate and resigned, as of those 
who mourn over a dispensation of Providence which 
was inevitable, and has been mercifully delayed far 
beyond the ordinary life of man—of those who, for 
their own sake and that of mankind, Jament that iu 
this world goodness and greatness should share the 
aniversal doom of decay—immortal qualities, clotked 
in perishing bodies. 

Deep, sincere, and universal will be these sensa- 
tions, and mingled with them, the consolatory re- 
flection that the long career of the illustrious dead was 
eminently fortunate. The large estate which he in- 
hericed, and risked in our revolutionary struggle, 
while it furnished his youth and manhood with every 
enjoyment and accomplishment, conformable to his 

enlightened and liberal taste, inade his old age one 
of ease and affluence, of generous hospitality aud Jib- 
eral benevolence. A numerous and honourable 
family grew up around him, sweetening the evening 
of his life with the purest of earthly enjoymeuts, the 
¢ommunion of the domestic hearth. And at the close 
of a career,—which extended twenty years beyond 
the alletment of the Psalmist,—blessed in all perso- 
nal relations, he saw himself the object of reverence 
to twelve millions of freemen--a mighty nation 
which had grown "p to power and glory beneath his 
eye, and confessed him as one of the chief authors 
and architects of its greatness! Such was his ca- 
reer, and when has the world ever seen another so 
perfect in its fulness of blessings and honour in life 
and in death? 

We have collected, as fully as the brief time al- 
lowed us for this day’s paper would permit, trom 
such popular sources as are within our reach, a sketch 
of the prominent incidents in the life of Carroii,— 
He was born on the 20th of September, 1757, at An- 
napolis, in this State, and consequently was, at the 
time of his death, in the ninety sixth year of his age. 
He descended from a highly respectable Lrish tamily, 
who had emigrated to this country in the reign of 
‘William and Mary. Ata very early age he was sent 
to St Omers, to be educated; thence, after a short 
time, he was removed to Rheims, to the college of 
Louis Le Grand; and thence to one of the best insti- 
tutions in France for the study of civil law. After 
becoming well versed in this science, he passed over 
to London, and commenced his term at the Temple 
for the study of common law. After finishing his 
studies and travels, he returned to his native land at 
the ripe age of twenty-seven, At this period the 
discussions between the mother country and the colo- 
nies commenced, and were soon after carried on with 
great warmth. Mr. Carroll did not hesitate, but took 
side with the lovers of liberty. 

He wielded a ready pen, and was soon known as 
one of the most powerful political writers in Mary- 
land. He foresaw early that an appeal to arms must 
be- made, and boldly recommended preparations. 

Early in 1776, he was sent as one of a commission 


to Canada, to induce the people of that province, to 
join us in opposing tie mother conntry. The disasters 
which had previously befallen our arms in that quar- 
ter rendered the misson ineffectual. He returned in 
June, 1776, and instantly repaired to the convention of 
Maryland, of which he was a member; and there, 
urging them, to withdraw the instructions they 
had given their delegates in congress not to vote for 
independence at length succeeded. He was appointe 

a delegate tocongress. On the eighteenth of July, 
he presented his credentials to the continental con- 
gress at Philadelphia, and oa the second day of Au- 
gust following subscribed his name to the immor- 
tal instrument. He was considered at that time, 
as one of the most fearless men of the age; for he 
had more to risk, in point of property, than any 
ether man in the whole community, Hancock not 
excepted. On the first day he entered congress 
he was appointed to the board of war, of which 
he was an efficient member. During the whole 
of the war he bore his part with unabated ardour, 


often being at the same time a member of the | 
convention of his native state and a member of con- 


gress, a double duty, which required great energy 
and industry to perform; but, so ably did he dis- 
charge his duties, that both bodies were satisficd 
with his attention to each. In 1778, he left congress, 
and devoted himself to the councils of his native 
state. When the constitution of the United States 
went into operation, Mr. Carroll was eletted a sepa- 
tor from Maryland, and took his seat in the city of 
New York, at ‘the organization of the government, 
on the thirtieth of April, 1789. He was elected a 
second time to this situation. 

In the year 1801, he quitted public life at the age 
of siaty-four—and for thirty years and upwards, las 
passed a life of serenity, tranquil happiness and pros- 
perity, till in the fullness of years and honours, the 
Patriarch has been gathered to his fathers—aud the 
LAST OF THE SIGNERS Is DEAD! 

Mr. Carrot departed this life on Wednesday 
morning, about four o’clock, at the residence of his 
son-in-law, R. Caton, Esq. in East Water street. Jn 
testimony of respect for the memory of the deceased 
the flags of the shipping and public places were 
displayed throughout the day at half mast. On the 
annunciation of the faet to Baltimore County Court, 
yesterday, the Court was adjourned. 


A 


THE DEATH OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 


BY L. EB L. 


Oar sky has lost another star, 
The earth has claimed its own, 
And into dread eternity 
A — one is gone. 
He who could give departed things 
So much of light and breath, 
He is himself now with the past— 
Gone forth from life to death. 


It is a most unblessed grave 
That has no mourner near; 
The meanest turt the wild flowers hide 
Has some familiar tear: 
But kindred sorrow is forgot 
Aid the general gloom; 
Grief is religion felt for him 
Whose temple is his tomb. 


Thou of the future and the past, 
How shall we honour thee? 

Shall we build up a pyramid 
Amid the pathless sea? 

Shall we bring red gold from the east, 
And marble from the west, 

And carved porphyry, that the fane 
Be worthy of its guest? 


Or shall’ we seek thy native land, 
And choose some ancient hill, 
To be thy statue, firmly wrought 
With all the sculptor’s skili? 
Methinks, as there are common signs 
wa mon wo, 
at we should do some mighty thin 
Tomark who lies below. 


But this is folly: thou needst not 
The sculpture or the shrine; 
The heart is the sole monument 
For memories like thine. 
The pyramids in Egypt rose 
mark some monarch’s fame; 
Imperishable is the tomb, 
ut what the founder’s name? 


Small need for tribute unto thee 
To let the faney roam— : 

To thee, who hast by many a hearth 
An altar and a home: 

Each little bookshelf where thy works 
Are carefully enshrined, 


There is thy trophy, there is left 
Thy heritage of mind, 


How many such delightful hours 
Rise on our saddened mood, = 
When we have owed to thee and thine 
The charm of solitude! 

How eagerly we caught the book! 
Low earnestly we read! 

How actual seemed the living scenes 
Thy vivid colours spread ! 


And not toone dominion bound — 
Has been thy varied power; 
In many a distant seene enjoyed— 
In many a distant hour. 
In childhood tupning from its play, 
In manhood, youth, and age, 
All bent sain the enchanter’s wand, 
All owned that spell—thy page. 


Read by the glimmering firelight, 
In the greenwood alone, 

Amid the gathered cirele—who 
But hath thy magic known? 

Laid in the cottage window-seat, 
Faaned by the open air, 

Left by the palette and the desk, 
Thou hast thy readers there. 


Actual as friends we knew and love, 
The beings of thy mind 

Are, like events of real life, 
ln memory enshrined; 

We seem as if we heard their voice, 
Asif we knew their face— 

Familiar with their inward thoughts, 
Their L#auty and their grace. 


As if bound on a pilgrimage, 
We visit now thy shore, 

Haunted by all which thou hast gleaned 
From the old days of yore; 

We feel in every hill and heath 
Romance which thou hast flang; 

We say, "Iwas here the poet dwelt, 
"T'was there of which he sung. 


Remembering these, we half forget 
How vainly this is said; 

There seemed so much of life in thee, 
We cannot think thee dead. 

Dead? dead? when there is on this earth 
Such waste of worthiess breath; 

There should have gone a thousand lives 
To ransom thee frem death! 


Now out on it! to hear them speak 
Their idle words and vain, 
As if it were a common loss 
For nature to sustain. 
it is an awful vacancy 
A great man leaves behind, 
And solemnly should sorrow fall 
Upon bereaved mankind. 


We have too little gratitude 
Within the selfish heart, 

Else with what anguish should we see 
The great and good depart! 

Methinks our dark and sinful earth 
Might dread an evil day, 

When heaven, in pity or in wrath, 
Calls its beloved away. 


And fear and awe are on my soul, 
To look upon the tomb, 

And think of who are sleeping laid 
Within its midnight gloom, 

What glorious ones are goue!—thus light 
Doth vanish from our shores; 

Out on the vanity of words! 
Peace now, for thoughts and tears! 


THE BROKEN RUDDER. 
A broken rudder dritted o'er, 
Had found its place upon the sand, 
From where the vessel, now no more, 
Was wrecked upon a foreign strand! 


Fancy may rouse her busy train, ’ 
Aud paint the storm ia horrid view; 
Of the sad widow’s fate complain, 
As well as mourn the hapiess crew! 


So oft is told this tale of wo, 

So oft the dangers ot the seas, 
That if the tears of pity flow, 

They’re scattered by the lightest breeze! 
But who observes the broken state, 

Of what was once the vessel's guide, 
Must thitk too on the wretched fate, 

To which humanity's allied! 
Unseen in all the pompous course 

Ofthe proud galley’s prosperous sail, 
Is the smali helm tliat lends its force 

In adverse or in friendly gale! 
And mark tooin this rudder’s lot, 

That lies unown'd, unheeded by 
The fate of services forgot, 

And wasted in their rich supply ! 
Here we may trace the fallen power 

of him who propp’d the tottering state; 
Till an unpropitious hour, 

He saw in frowns the monarch’s hate! 
oe warrior here we view, 

vith years and wounds and scars 4 

Bereft of all for service due, ns 

Though bright his day of glory shone! 
Or, bent with years, the hoary sage, 

In penury may reach the tomb, 
Whose precepts in life's early stage, 

Dispell’d the mist of error’s gloom! 
In every stage of life we trace 

Some broken relic in decay, 
Though gifted once with every grace 

Now useless, scattered, thrown away! 


MARRIED. 


On Thursday, 8th instant, by th 
Mr. ROBERT C. HENRY, to MAR 
of George Schoch, Esq. all of this city. ughter 


On the 1lth August last, by the Rev, , 

WASHINGTON YATES, to Miss MARY ANN HENMG, 
On Thursda 

A. PLACE, merchant, to WADE, 
On Monda 


On the 26th July last, by the Rev S. i 
ARCHIBALD 8. KLINGER, of 
- MARY, daughter of the late Simon Hackett, of this 

On the Ist inst. by the Rey, W . Coope 
JUSTICE, to Miss SARAH CARSON. 

Ou the Ist inst, by the same, MOSES RANDOLPH. ‘to 
Miss RACHEL A. BELL, of Philadelphia sto 

n Tuesday evening, by the Rev. Win. 
DUNLAP, to ANN MORRIS, all of the eget Anns 

On Wednesday evening, 7th inst. by the Rev. Abel C 
Th a, oat. ASHER MOORE, Pastor of the Universa- 

8 lety, in Reading, Pa. to Mi 
or Southwark g, Pa Miss AMELIA WIMER, 

On Tuesday evening, 6th instant, by the Rev. Mr. 
THOM AS H. DICKSON, of Philadelphia, toM ARGAREY 
it, daughter ot John D. Craig, L. L. D, of Washington 

ity. 

On Monday evening, 5th inst. by the Rev. P. F.M 
Mr. JOSHUA C. SECKEL, to RY B. Wi 
STACK. Mrs, MARY E. WIL. 

On Thursday evening, 8th inst. by the Rev. Gilbert R 
Livingston, Mr. WM. RORER, to Mi j 
LIVENSETTER, all of this city. 

On the 2d instant, by the Rev. John Chambers, Mr. AN- 
ae ALLEN, to Miss ELIZABETH PRICE, both of 

uiscity, 

On the 3d inst. by the Rev. John Chambers, Mr. GEO. 


| BUCHANAN, to Miss ABIGAIL BLEE, both of this city. 


Ou the 8th inst. by the Rev. J.Chambers, Mr. MAR 
HIMER, to Miss AMANDA CAINS, both of this a 

On the evening of the 8th inst by the Rev. Dr. Ely, Mr. 
JOHN THORNTON, to Miss MARY ANN MILLER 
both of the Northern Liberties. ‘ 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Geo G. Cookman, 
Mr. BENJ.W HERRING, to Miss SUSANNAH WALK. 
ER, of Baltimore. 

In Pottsville, on the 5th ult. by Joseph E. Sorber, Esq. 
Mr. JAMES L, GRAY, to Miss SARAH DOBSON, 

Also, at the same time, by the same, Mr. JAMES BA- 
EON, to Miss MARY DOBSON, all of that borough. 

On Monday, by the Rev. Pharaoh A. Ogden, Mr. WM. 
T. D. ADAMS, of Pottsville, to Miss HANNAH RAY- 
MOND, of Philadelphia, 

At Trenton, on the 7th inst, by the Rev. Wim. Boswell, 
Mr. TIMOTHY ABBOTT, Jr. merchant of Philadelphia, 
to Miss SUSAN CONRAD, of the same place. 


DIED. 


On Monday, 12th inst. Mr. THEODORE ELLIS, in the 
28ih year of his age. 

On Monday evening, 12th instant. aged 4 years and 
months, LOUISA, daughter of J. J. Borie. 

On Sunday evening, lith alt. by Mordecai Y. Bryan 
Esq. Mr. RANDAL R. SCHUYLER, to Miss ELIZA- 
BETH GASKILL, both formerly of New Jersey. 

On the i2th instant, by the Rev. Thomas Eustace, Mr. 
JOHN MUSTARD, to Miss TEMPERANCE RICHARDS, 
both of Delaware. 

In Burlington, on Thursday evening, 8th inst. by the 
Rev. James Welsh, Mr. JESSE COX, of Philadelphia, 
to Miss SUSAN, daughter of George Deacon, of Burling 
ton, N. J. 

On Thursday morning, NOAH SUMMONS, only son of 
Win. 8. Eastwick, aged 14 months. 

At Lamothe, uear Bordeaux, on the Ist Sept. last, JOHN 
DABADLE, Esq. formerly a merchant of this city. 

On the 8th instant, Mrs. MARY REESE, widow of the 
late Jacob Reese, cedar cooper, in the Vist year of her age. 

In Germantown, on Friday evening, Mr. ROBERT 
BRINGHUKST, in the 54th year of his age, long a respect- 
able inbabitaut of that place. 

At New York, on Wednesday, JAMES MANN, M.D. 
of the United States Army. f 
In the City of New Orleans, on Friday, 19th ultiow, 
W. SCOTT WIGGINS, Printer, formerly of Trenton, N. 
Jersey. 
ln ihe City of New York, on Sunday evening, sflera 
lingering illness, WM. F. IRVING, of the U. 5. Navy, 1 
the 24th year of his age. Sead 
On Saturday moriing, 10th inst. of a lingering illness, 
Mrs. DEBORAH CAMPBELL, wite of Tristram Camp: 
bell, kn the 50th year of her age 
On Sunday morning, after a short illness, JOHN, son of 
John K. Johnson, in the 5th year of his age. 
On Saturday morning, in the 66th year of her age, Mrs. 
RACHEL BABE, widow of Richard Babe. 
On Saturday morning, in the 32d year of his age, Mr. 
MICHAEL MURPHY. 
On Friday morning, after a lingering illness, Mrs. 
CATHERINE PRIEST, relict of the late Thomas Priest, 
in the 60th year of her age. 
On Monday morning, Sth inst. in Gettysburgh, Adams 
coanty, Pa. in the 84th year of his age, Rev. W [LLIAM 
RUNKEL, D. D. This respectable gentleman, was 
erly Pastor, of one of the congregations in Germantown, 
Philadelphia county. 
On morning, long illness, Mr. JAMES 
SLMPSON, in the 76th year of his age. me 
On Sunday evening, 11th inst. Mr. JAMES C. DENNI- 
SON POTTER, of the Nortuern Liberties, in the 62d 
of his age. 
Sunday afternoon, inst. after a lingering ill- 
ness, Mrs. ELIZABETH L‘ /empere ai wife of Capt. Johu 
chart. in the 60th year of her age, 
oeueae afternoon, 10th inst after a lingering ill- 
ness, Mrs. HANNAH HAINES, wife of George Haines, 
i 59th vear of her age. A 
North Carolina, on the Ist instant, after 
short illness. Miss ELIZA B, MARTIN, in the 12th year 
of her age, late of emg per daughter of Peter B. Mar- 
i sq. of Alexandria, Louisiana. 
evening, after a short illness, Mr. LOUIS 


GODBOUT. 


Cheeks, Cards, Handbills, and Paryrixe of every 
deseription, neatly and expeditiously executed at this 


office. 
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